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The. Salvation Army and General Booth 


The death of William Booth, general of the Salvation 
Army, a world-wide organization, has led to a retrospective 
and prospective treatment of the movement organized by 
that extraordinary man, whose faith, it is said, was of the 
kind that “moves mountains.” Has the Salvation Anny as 
great a future as it has a past? Will the modern spirit and 
the reform crusades of our great period affect its policies 
and methods? 

It is certain General Booth himself realized that the 
“Army” he founded and led must evolve and adapt itself 
to changing conditions, like other social or religious institu- 
tions. He made concessions, for example, to the British 
government in connection with immigration and labor, modi- 
fying his procedure in some respects to obviate complaints 
regarding subsidized immigration. He encountered difficult 
problems in dealing with employés and trade unions in his 
efforts to secure employment for his soldiers in colonies 
and factories. Not mere charity, but redemption and re- 
clamation of the starving, submerged and helpless, increas- 
ingly became his policy. He outlined and to some extent 
carried out a scheme of social selection and salvation, which 
involved the establishment of city institutes and harbors of 
refuge as well as farm colonies and agricultural communities. 
He believed in co-operation and in placing men and women 
upon the land, but he knew the conditions among the ignorant 
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and pauperized victims of society well enough to realize that 
men must be disciplined and prepared for “the land”—for 
life in rural communities. 

General Booth started the Salvation Army movement 
under highly unfavorable conditions. He met at first with 
ridicule, opposition and contempt. Huxley called his reli- 
gious ideas “carybantic Christianity.” He was denounced 
for the “sensationalism” and “vulgarity” of his methods of 
propaganda, and the army was persecuted and attacked 
on the streets. Religious men thought it irreverent, while 
irreligious men considered it reactionary, belated and fanat- 
ical. This attitude changed in the course of time, when it 
was perceived that the Salvation Army reached out and 
helped men and women whom all others were neglecting 
except in the way of inadequate charity or temperance 
activity. ‘The army rejected no one; the most vicious and 
criminal were welcomed and cared for, provided they com- 
plied with the rigid regulations against the consumption of 
liquor and tobacco. The banners, processions, music, zeal 
Of the “army” accomplished, in the slums and among the 
fallen and degraded, what no other means could have ac- 
complished. Universities, kings, cabinets, cities have recog- 
nized these facts, and General Booth lived to reap the fruits 
and rewards of his labors and his foresight and sympathy. 

He was born in 1829 in Nottingham of Welsh parents, 
one of them of Jewish extraction. His father was a small 
builder. He became a Methodist minister in 1850, but soon 
took up evangelistic work among the very poor and unfor- 
tunate. In 1865 he established a small mission in the East 
End of London, and out of this grew, in 1878, the home and 
foreign missionary society, with a military organization, 
which adopted the name of Salvation Army. 

The army now has branches all over the world with 
thousands of paid and unpaid officers, newspapers and other 
publications of its own. It is believed that the best tribute 
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to Booth and his organization ever paid in print was that 
made by G. Bernard Shaw, the revolutionist and iconoclast, 
in his play, “Major Barbara,” quotations from which have 
been made in London papers. 

Bramwell Booth, the son of the late “General,” has 
succeeded him, under an appointment made twenty-two years 
ago in a sealed document, as autocrat and chief commander 
of the army. No reconciliation with the “Volunteers of 
America” has been effected. That secession under Balling- 
ton Booth from the original army took place some sixteen 
years ago. 

In the main the work of the Salvation Army is what 
it was twenty or thirty years ago. The methods have been 
gradually modified and refined, but nothing substantial has 
been changed. Industrial and social reform, scientific charity 


and vocational training are now doing something toward 
preventing destitution and extreme dehumanization of the 
unskilled and disinherited. The social reform movement is 
still in its infancy, however, and the Salvation Army will 


not soon find its occupation gone or its mission fulfilled. 
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Immigration in 1912 (Fiscal Year) 

No legislation affecting immigration was enacted by 
Congress at its last session. The subject was much dis- 
cussed ; the Dillingham bill, with its new tests for admission 
(ability to read and write some language) and two or three 
radical features, passed the Senate. A simpler and milder 
bill prescribing an educational test for immigrants, was 
favorably reported to the House in place of the Dillingham 
bill, (rejected by the House committee as too drastic and 
illiberal), but it was not acted on. Presidential politics, lack 
of time, considerable opposition to the measure in the country 
at large, especially among the foreign-born Americans and 
the social settlement workers, combined to prevent the pas- 
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sage of the House bill. This is not to be regretted. Addi- 
tional regulation and restriction of immigration may, indeed, 
be desirable, but the question of further tests and grounds 
for exclusion is most difficult, and more study should be 
given it than it has received in or out of Congress. Labor 
leaders, employés, reformers, workers among the foreign- 
born, educators and others should be heard on the subject 
at congressional hearings. Hasty legislation, conceived in 
prejudice and justified by insincere argument, would be un- 
fair to the aliens and contrary to American principles and 
traditions. 

Meantime the official immigration bulletins furnish 
interesting information concerning the numbers, sources 
and quality of what is called “the newer immigration.” At- 
tention has been called to the meaning of this phrase in 
previous comments on the subject. By many writers the 
“newer immigration” is severely arraigned on moral and 
economic grounds; the justice of the arraignment is chal- 
lenged by other writers and thinkers, quite as earnest and 
competent as their adversaries. 

The following tables will repay study and analysis. The 
first shows the numbers of immigrants admitted annually 
since 1900. The second indicates the racial representations 
and contributions to immigration in the last few years: 
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RACES 1908 

Bee GRD cic cdcaceceseces 4,626 
PEE 6n0non6b00p000000008000 3,209 
Bohemian and Moravian ........ 10,164 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin 18,246 
GERMOND cncocccceaccccresoesesse 1,263 
Croatian and Slovenian ......... 20,472 
ee eee 3.323 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, Herzegovinian 3.747 
Dutch and Flemish ............. 9,526 
Pe GREE sccccccccvescescoses 1,710 
DEED 220dcedsceoccsecsosesses 49,056 
PEED cccoccceeceescoscccccces 6,746 
PUGRER ccccccccccccccccecccccce 12,881 
COP. cvcccccvceseccccoccecece 73,038 
, 66b60006500606050000008660 28,808 
ED 0000.0000000006060600068 103,387 
DD 56550050000006000000000066 36,427 
Beneee CROCE) cccccscoccccccess 24,700 
Dn GORD cceccececsscccese 110,547 
eae Seu heGeseushbecvenseses 16,418 
BOER sccecccccccecccvccceeves 26 
SEED eeecececeoeccecccsecs 13,720 
DEE eavecbecocscovccocacesce 24,378 
DD  .e.¢hecbeedeebsbennsen 5,682 
POS BOURGET ccc cccccccccecces 2 
PU acococccscveccoceseccosos 68,105 
Ti sceneeeeneeseeseoene 6,809 
PORE cccccocccccecccccecs 9,629 
ED 9 05000000066.0006000s0808 17,111 
Ruthenian (Russniak) ......... 12,361 
POE 203060600600064 0000 32,789 
DEE cccccccesesodcerscscosces 17,014 
Dh stkaghebececudbanekseeoens 16,170 
BREED ccccccveccccccceveeeess 6,636 
Spanish-American ...........+. 1.062 
PN 054.600060060060da00e008% 5,520 
eee 2,327 
9600660 6b00604500665066-66 2.504 
West Indian (except Cuban) .... 1,110 
Other peoples .............+:. see 1,530 


1909 


$7.55! 
31,185 
25,150 
165,248 
3.275 
It 
15,254 
28,704 
15,591 


7 
77,565 
4,606 
8,041 
10,038 
15,808 
34,996 
16.446 
22,586 
4,939 
890 
3,668 
820 
1,609 
1,024 
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1910 


4,060 
5,508 
8,462 
15,130 
1,770 
39,562 
4,911 
4,911 
13,012 
1,782 
53,498 
15,736 
21,107 
71,380 
395135 
84,260 
38,382 
30,780 
192,673 
2,798 
19 
22,714 
27,302 
17,760 
61 
128,348 
7,657 
14,199 
17,294 
27,907 
$2,937 
24,612 
32.416 
5,837 
900 
6,317 
1,283 
2,244 
1,750 
3,330 


The Woman Suffrage Campaigns 
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6,721 
3,092 
9,223 
10,222 
1,307 
18,982 
4,400 
4,400 
13,862 
517 
$7,258 
9,779 
18,132 
66,471 
37,021 
91,223 
40,240 
30,312 
59,638 
4575 


17,027 
19,990 
18,784 
12 
71.446 
7,469 
S,301 
18,721 
17,724 
45,859 
25,625 
21,415 
8,068 
1,153 
$444 
Qo! 
2,248 
1,14! 
3.323 
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1912 


6,759 
5,222 
8,439 
10,657 
1, 
24,366 
3,672 
3,672 
10,935 
165 
49,689 
6,641 
18,382 
65,343 
31,506 
80,595 
33,942 
26,443 
136,002 
6,000 
33 
14,078 
23,559 
22,001 


3 
85,163 
9.403 
8,329 
22,558 
21,965 
31,0018 
20,293 
25,281 
9,070 
1,342 
5,525 
1,336 
2,239 
i,132 
3,060 


Four campaigns for equal suffrage have been carried on 
during the summer in as many states east of the “Rockies”— 
In the last named 
state the question was passed on by the electorate early in 
September, when the new constitution was voted on at a 


Kansas, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. 


special referendum. 


Contrary to the expectation of some, the women “lost” 
the state by a large majority. The suffragists had made a 
most active and picturesque canvass, which has attracted 
national attention. It has been described as “a kind of gala 
march through the state, in which flags, music, outdoor meet- 


ings and automobile tours in the rural districts were con- 
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spicuous features. The methods were at once refined and 
sensational; the electioneering was of a new type. It was 
calculated to cause interest and talk but it was not “militant” 
in any offensive sense. Of course, all the actual arguments 
were addressed to the reason and conscience of the voters. 

At this writing the verdict of the other states is not 
known, but the defeat of woman suffrage in Ohio is a dis- 
appointment to the women. Ohio is a great state in every 
way, and it is almost an eastern state. The constitutional 
convention was under radical control, and progressive ten- 
dencies had carried the day in that body. The rejection 
of a modern reform by the people themselves at a referen- 
dum on their organic law is a severer blow to the friends of 
the cause than any reverse in a legislature. The disappoint- 
ment is all the keener by reason of the emphatic indorse- 
ment of equal suffrage regardless of sex by the Third or 

sull-Moose party. That indorsement attracted many women 
in the new party, and its influence was counted on as a 
valuable asset. 

However, if Ohio is a great state, it is also a conserva- 
tive state in some respects, In politics its actions have been 
peculiar. To the majority of observers, the defeat of the 
equal-suffrage amendment is not much of a surprise. More 
“spade work” will have to be done by the women of Ohio, 
not only among the men, but among the women as well. 

‘ansas is a radical state, and Wisconsin is a leader 
in social, political and industrial reform. After Ohio every- 
body turned with particular interest to these states, wonder- 
ing whether insurgent voters and ardent progressives would 
also draw the line at woman suffrage. 

ba al 
State Issues of the Third Party 

The Presidential election of 1912 is nearly over at this 

writing. The future role of the Third Party in the national 


field can hardly be determined now. Many of those Re- 
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publicans who have acted with it have not left the “old” 
party, and have refused to be read out of it. They are 
what they have been—radical or insurgent Republicans. 
They have not changed their position in any essential. Never- 
theless their affiliation with the “ex-Republicans” of the 
states which the progressive Republicans did not control 
has not been without an important political effect. Every- 
where the Third Party, with its crusade for “social and in- 
dustrial justice,” has served to bring certain issues to the 
forefront, to emphasize them, to commit whole bodies of men 
to reforms which had not been regarded as urgent in prac- 
tical politics. A Presidential election takes place once in 
four years; the House of Representatives is changed every 
two years, but in the states public sentiment makes itself felt 
immediately. Legislatures are to meet this winter in many 
states and in all of them the Third Party will be a factor. 
Platform promises—held to be “contracts with the people” 
by the new party—will come up for “redemption.” Meas- 
ures will be proposed or demanded in the name of those 
promises. Labor, woman suffragists, social workers, and 
others will present “claims.” It is, therefore, interesting to 
glance at the state platforms of the Third Party as well as 
to recall the “new issues” of the national Roosevelt platform. 

The platforms of New Jersey, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa, Illinois are typical. They are not identical in all 
respects. For instance, the Iowa Third Party convention 
declared for popular election of postmasters, but in this 
no other convention followed it. Postmasters, like federal 
collectors and marshals, may be too active in spoils politics, 
but popular election, in the opinion of most progressives, 
would be a remedy worse than the disease, a reactionary 
step in a day of short ballot organizations and commission 
government. Too many unimportant officials are now elected 
rather than too few, and good government demands the 
shortening of the ballot by making many elective offices 
appointive, and a more rigid merit-service system. 
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Again, some of the Third Party state platforms de- 
manded government ownership and operation of the tele- 
graph, telephone, express and railroad services. These 
planks were too extreme for other conventions, especially 
that bracketing the railroads with the telegraph and express 
services. 

What, then, may be considered common planks? These, 
beyond doubt: 


The referendum and initiative, with the recall in some form 

Woman suffrage. 

Direct presidential primaries and direct election of al! im- 
portant officials by the people. 

Strict control, if not ownership and operation by the govern 
ment, of all public utilities. 

Fairer taxation, including progressive taxes on incomes and 
inheritances. 

The prevention of monopoly by state lines with national control 
and regulation (to the point of price or dividend fixing, if neces- 
sary) in interstate commerce. 

Reduction of the hours of labor of women and children 

Minimum wage laws for women. 

Proper insurance laws ard old-age pensions, as well as better 
protection of the health of all workers. 

Better housing laws for the poorer elements of the population. 

Conservation of public assets and public resources. 


It is certain that most of the true progressives in the 
“old” parties are, and have been, in sympathy with all, or 
nearly all, of these proposals. Congress and several states 
have already legislated along the lines indicated, as, for 
example, Wisconsin has in her insurance and annuity act, 
Massachusetts in her mild minimum wage act, Washington, 
Oregon and Illinois in woman’s labor regulation acts, and 
Congress in the child bureau and eight-hour acts. This fact, 


formers who joined the Third Party or supported it, merely 
for the sake of the causes which it espoused. They will 
expect all progressives to forget their campaign differences, 
to bury personal resentments and grievances, and to co- 
operate in realizing the newer political ideals. The old 
parties must prove that they are not reactionary, while the 
new party, having condemned the old and claimed much 
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credit for genuine convictions and courage, must prove that 
it did not adopt its series of radical platforms merely in 
order to attract votes. The legislative year about to open 
should be exceptionally productive of good measures. In 
the states opportunities are great and immediate. 


a 
Good Housing and Legal Restraints 


Better housing for working people, especially in the 
large cities, is one of the great and recognized needs of the 
time. Bad housing begets filth, disease and pauperism. 
Over-crowding in basements, cellars, tenements, and flats 
begets immorality and vulgarity. In many places, especially 
in Europe, municipalities have redeemed slums, destroyed 
structures unfit for human habitation, and built good dwell- 
ings for the poor. Paris now proposes to spend many mil- 
lions for this purpose. The credit of the municipality is to 
be used freely. 

In Massachusetts, after a long campaign on the part of 
unions and civic reformers, a homestead commission was 
appointed by the legislature to study the housing question 
and the granting of state aid to workmen in establishing 
modest homes in suburbs or in the country. 

Unfortunately the Supreme Court of that state unani- 
mously advised the legislature—in Massachusetts it is possi- 
ble to ask for and obtain Supreme Court opinions in advance 
of legislation whose constitutionality is open to doubt—that 
the state was without power in the premises. That is, it 
could not “engage in real estate operations” even of a phil- 
anthropic and beneficent character, and solely for the pur- 
pose of relieving urban congestion and preventing the notori- 
ous evils which flow from it. The reasoning of the court has 
been severely criticised as being “old-fashioned” and un- 
progressive. The opinion in part says: 


Thousands of inhabitants of the Commonwealth who are 
“mechanics, laborers, or other wage-earners” have become, through 
industry, temperance and frugality, owners of the homes in which 
they dwell. These proprietors, however humble may be their homes, 
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cannot be taxed for the purpose of enabling the State to aid others 
in acquiring a home whose temperament, environment or habits have 
heretofore prevented them from attaining a like position. 

- « « « If this be held to be a public purpose, it would be 
lawful to authorize the Commission to exercise the power of 
eminent domain. This would mean that the home of one wage 
earner might be taken by the power of the Commonwealth for the 
purpose of handing it over to another wage-earner. Neither the 
power of taxation nor of eminent domain goes to this extent. 

It may be urged that the measure is aimed at mitigating the 
evils of overcrowded tenements and unhealthy slums. These evils 
are a power subject for the exercise of the police power. Through 
the enactment of building ordinances, regulations and inspection as 
to housing and provision for light and air lies a broad field for the 
suppression of mischiefs of this kind. 


The opinion refers to the power to restrict, regulate and 
prevent evils otherwise than by lending the state’s credit to 
workmen and poor persons generally. But cities and counties 
are not even now limited to regulation. They maintain 
poorhouses, hospitals, outdoor relief agencies. Taxation 
supports these institutions. If taxes may be devoted to such 
purposes, why is it improper to build decent houses and 

} 


~1, 


encourage people to live in them rather than in filthy, in- 


Sanitary houses? Must a city wait till it has created a 
pauper before it can relieve him? The Massachusetts deci- 
sion is undoubtedly technical and narrow. If it is not 
modified after fuller discussion, the public sentiment of the 
state will insist on a revision of the constitutional provi- 
sions which, as interpreted, bar the way to a policy of true 
economic and common sense, a policy adopted by civilized 
nations without the least consciousness of anything danger- 
ous to property or order being done. 


“7 
England and Germany Once More 
The British government, although pledged to economy 
and friendly to armament limitation, has asked for and 
cbtained supplementary naval appropriation of $5,000,000 
and has outlined an enlarged program of war-ship construc- 
tion. In the next five years England will build twenty-one 
battleships. This is said to be rendered absolutely necessary 
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by Germany’s new navy law and avowed naval policy. Ger- 
many plans to have forty-one battleships and twenty large 
armored cruisers, and, moreover, four-fifths of her navy is 
to be in full permanent commission and instantly ready 
for war. This, according to all but a small number of 
radicals in the British parliament, forces England to subject 
herself to “a long and slow strain.” She must maintain 
her superiority, her margin of safety, at any cost. 

The critics of this policy admit that as long as Germany 
is enlarging her navy England must correspondingly en- 
large hers, but they bitterly complain of this insane and 
wasteful rivalry, and assert that if the two nations earnestly 
attempted to agree on limitation and reduction plans they 
would come to a satisfactory understanding. One power- 
ful organ demands an international conference to discuss 
naval budgets and limitation of armaments, and it wants 
England to issue the call. 

Unfortunately, there is every reason to think that Ger- 
many would either decline to attend such a conference or 
enter it with reservations and disclaimers that would fore- 
doom it to failure. The fact is that everything hinges on 
Germany, for England fears her more than any other power, 
or any other two powers, while she watches England con- 
stantly and accuses her of “standing in Germany’s way” or 
obstructing, or seeking to obstruct, Germany’s progress. 

Attempts have been made by enlightened English and 
German publicists to dispel this suspicion and distrust. Some 
good has been accomplished by these efforts, but no im- 
mediate results of a practical nature are anticipated. Na- 
tional sentiments change slowly. Germany’s naval and mili- 
tary policies are “national;” most of the parties support 
them, as does the whole industrial community. German 
writers and statesmen, German merchants and manu- 
facturers, assert on every occasion that their country needs 
a great navy for defense of its commerce, its colonies, its 
security. Aggressive designs are disclaimed. Germany, in 
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other words, is not building war-ships “against” any nation, 
but because it considers a great navy necessary to her own 
interests at all times. 

This is not fully credited in England or France, but 
even if it were, the case would not be altered in the least. 
No agreement to limit armaments or reduce defence budgets 
is possible so long as Germany insists, for any reason, on 
expansion of her naval resources. 

Labor and social reformers are protesting in Germany 
as in England against the appalling military waste which 
is called “insurance.” They point out that the cost of a 
few war-ships would, if properly applied, remove great 
dangers to national health and industrial peace. There is 
no money for social reforms that are urgent because hun- 
dreds of millions are “sunk” in engines of destruction that 
are not expected to be used. But absurd as the situation 
is, no relief is in sight. How long must this insane rivalry 
go on? 


bas ta 


Industrial and Social Insurance in Britain 


The so-called “Lloyd-George insurance act” went into 
effect on July 15, and its author declared that “it brought 
the millennium nearer.” Tory papers, tory employers, vul- 
gar social snobs, continued fiercely to attack the act and to 
threaten all manner of passive and active resistance. “The 
new anarchy” this opposition has been called, and intelligent 
conservatives earnestly condemned it in public statements. 
The foolish and bigoted tories were reminded that a party 
of “law and order” could not preach resistance to law, 
and that parliament, when liberal, did not cease being 
parliament. 

That the act is a great measure of industrial and social 
improvement cannot be seriously doubted. It is crude in 
parts and very complicated. Details are hardly understood 
by many, and much amendment may be found necessary. 
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But this does not affect any of its principles and important 
features. 

It is asserted that the workmen whom it benefits are 
“taking to it as ducks to water,” and that the agitation 
against it is superficial, shallow and dishonest. The phy- 
sicians are dissatisfied because their compensation per 
person insured annually is very small—$1.24—whereas they 
ask at least $2.12. It may be increased in the course of 
time, but a medical strike against the whole act is foolish. 
Domestic servants, under the incitement of “noble” tory 
ladies, are repudiating the act, but Germany had to include 
domestics, and there is no reason why they should not be 
protected by insurance against sickness and disability. The 
employers who say that they will not “lick insurance stamps” 
make themselves ridiculous. 

The casual and unskilled laborers, including the “sand- 
wich” men who carry advertising signs, are said to have 
been injured by the act. If so, this effect can only be tem- 
porary. A measure which aids and benefits many millions 
cannot harm an element of the nation that has very little 
to lose. The insurance act makes for health, security, com- 
fort, a sense of social justice, and these things, in the long 
run, improve the whole industrial situation. 

To recall briefly the features of the act: It applies to 
about 13,000,000 persons and nearly 11,000,000 have already 
registered, as required, to obtain the benefits of the system. 
The law provides for sick benefits, free medical attendance, 
free hospital treatment, and relief for consumptives in 
sanatoria. It applies to those between the ages of sixteen 
and seventy who earn not more than $800 annually—those 
earning above $800 being left free to make their own insur- 
ance arrangements. The insurance is compulsory. The 
workman pays eight cents a day, the employer six and the 
state four cents. Women pay less, and so do the poorer 
workmen. Insurance stops at the age of seventy, for then 
the old age pension act takes care of the beneficiary. 
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Insurance against unemployment is a feature of the act, 
but it applies only to a number of trades and will affect 
less than 2,500,000 persons. 

For those who object to compulsory insurance in prin- 
ciple not a little has been said during the discussion of the 
act. But the tory party accepted the principle, and even 
the lords passed the bill without a division. This has not 
prevented shifty politicians from misrepresenting it and 
telling workmen that their wages will be reduced, that many 
of them will lose their positions, and that the whole scheme 
will drive capital out of the country. The liberal party has, 
in fact, lost several by-elections because of these attacks 
on the insurance act. It is safe to say, however, that no 
party will ever dare to repeal it or to take the compulsory 
feature out of it. It is a permanent reform. It will be 
modified in many respects, but insurance against sickness 
and accidents, like old-age pensions, has come to stay in 
England as in Germany. And it is coming to other coun- 
tries. It is one of the great modern preventives of pauper- 
ism, of misery, of worry and of despair. 


has tal 


France and the Birth Rate 

France is not the only country that faces “race 
suicide,” so-called. In Germany, in England, in the United 
States, even in new Australia, the decline of the birth rate 
and the size of the family, are serious topics of discussion 
among moralists, economists and militarists. But in France 
the question is supposed to be urgent and burning. Parlia- 
ment, scientific men, great editors are dealing with it and, 
in addition to “pointing with alarm,” are putting forth 
various remedies. The latest contribution to the discussion 
is that of Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, an economist and editor 
of note, and a man of peace and advanced views. It is 
startling to hear from a man of his type that actual “de- 
population or denationalization” threaten France, and that 
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in ten years time if nothing is done, it will be too late to 
apply any remedy. 

Here is a census table that shows the present situation 
as well as the returns of several previous years: 


Year Marriages Births Deaths Births Deaths 
1900 299,000 827,000 853,000 26,000 
190! 303,000 857,000 784,000 72,000 
1902 294,000 845,000 761,000 83,000 
1903 295,000 826,000 753,000 73,000 
1904 298,000 818,000 761,000 57,000 
1905 302,000 807,000 770,000 37,000 
1906 306,000 806,000 780,000 26,000 
1907 314,000 773,000 793,C00 20,000 
1908 315,000 791,000 745,000 46,000 
1909 307,000 769,000 756,000 13,c00 
1910 309,200 774,000 703,000 71,500 
1911 307,700 742,000 776,900 34,800 


Marriage, it will be seen, is not growing less popular; 
the difficulty is that the families are kept small. What is 
to be done? Is France to look to foreigners for a gain in 
population? That would accelerate denationalization. The 
writer above named does not favor any tax on bachelors, 
but he favors a bounty of 500 francs—$100—for every 
third or other additional child born to a married couple. 
He believes that such a bounty would raise the birth-rate, 
as many families are deterred from having more than one 
or two children by the fear of want and hardships. An- 
other suggestion is that parents having fewer than three 
children be discriminated against in public festivals, cere- 
monies and honors. This may seem a strange idea to a 
nation less fond of display, honor and recognition than the 
French. 

However, the causes of the declining birth-rate are 
admittedly not all economic. The French peasant is thrifty 
and does not wish to divide and subdivide his land. The 
artisan and the small merchant know that large families 
cannot be supported and educated on small wages and earn- 
ings, and they want a minimum of comfort and freedom 
from worry. But these factors are not alone in causing 
“race suicide.” The moralists believe that egotism, vanity, 
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love of leisure, the passion for amusement, the spread of 
religious skepticism and agnosticism also have much to 
answer for. Women in France are said to shirk respon- 
sibility more and more, especially in the upper circles. The 
same charge, however, has been made against women of 
other nations, but it is doubtful whether the men are not 
even more timid, selfish and anti-social in cases where race 
suicide has assumed a really grave and practical character. 


NOTES 


The international exchange of children for short periods be- 
tween France and neighboring countries steadily increases. During 
the current year there were 184 such exchanges between France 
and Germany; 86 between France and England; and 4 between 
France and Spain. The total number of children represented by the 
exchanges was 554, of whom 430 were boys and 124 girls. By this 
system the children of one country are placed in families of the 
other for the purpose of acquiring practical use of the foreign 
language. The exchange is carefully supervised and a strict report 
kept of each case. 


as tad 


Better decoration of schoolrooms is one of the aims of an 
association for national culture recently formed in Italy. 


ba ta 


In European countries children attending private schools or 
being educated at home are obliged to pass a State examination 
identical with that prescribed for “children in the public schools at 
the end of the course. 


bas tal 


Harvard has arranged for the annua! exchange of professors 
with Germany and France. Prof. Rudolph Eucken of the Univer- 
sity of Jena will come from Germany, and Prof. Emile Legouis 
of the Sorbonne, Paris, will act as the French exchange professor, 
lecturing in the English department. Harvard will send Prof. 
G. G. Wilson, Professor of International Law, to the Universi 
of Paris, and Dr. C. C. Minot of the Medical School to the Uni- 


versity of Jena 
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Members of the Federal Council of Switzerland, June, 1912. Since 
Edmond Schulthess and Camille Decoppet 
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that date Marc Rvchet and Dr. Adolf Deucher have died and 
have been elected as their stccessors 
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Ludwig Forrer, the Swiss President* 
THE PEOPLE SOVEREIGN 
Arthur E. Bestor 


WITZERLAND is the most successful democracy in 
the world. With an area of only 16,000 square miles, 
one-third the size of the State of New York, with few 
natural resources, with no national language and her people 
speaking languages of three powerful neighbors, and with a 
confederation made up of diverse racial, religious and his- 
torical elements, she nevertheless has some message on nearly 


all of the problems which confront modern nations. In view 
of the present interest in America in social legislation and in 
devices for bringing the government nearer to the people 
nothing is more instructive than the government of Switzer- 
land. The two democracies have many things in common, 
Both are federal governments and there have arisen the 
same problems relative to the powers of the state and the 
nation. Each has a federal legislature consisting of two 
houses, a more popular branch elected by the people, and 
another branch representing the constituent states. Both 
have a supreme court although the Swiss system does not 
permit a court to declare a law of the federal legislature 
unconstitutional. But it must be admitted that the Swiss in 
their democracy are far more thorough-going and that the 

*This series began in the September, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN 
with an article on “William II, the German_Kaiser,” which was 


followed in October by one on “Armand Falliéres, the French 
President.” 
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rule of the people means something quite different from the 
same phrase in the United States. 

On the second Sunday in May of the present year it 
was my privilege to attend the Landsgemeinde of the canton 
of Glarus, one of the most interesting political assemblages 
in the world. This is one of the six cantons which still 
have the ancient “open air” parliament where the voters of 
the state gather once each year to conduct their business as a 
pure democracy. It is true that Glarus is a state of only 
267 square miles, with less than 10,000 qualified voters, in 
a mountainous country with a homogeneous life but it shows 
clearly the fundamental assumption of the Swiss people that 
they shall rule themselves in every respect and it may serve 
as an introduction to our study of their system of popular 
government. 

Glarus is a town of about 5,000 inhabitants in a valley 
almost enclosed by lofty mountains and the Landsgemeinde 
Sunday is the greatest day in the year. As we arrived the 
tradespeople were putting up their booths in the streets for 
the sale of every conceivable article from food to ready-made 
clothing and with entertainments ranging from ringing canes 
to music boxes. There were dry goods merchants and 
organ grinders, hawkers of knicknacks and novelties, criers 
of sandwiches and candies, sellers of cutlery from ingenious 
open cabinets, everything which one would find at an Amer- 
ican fair in a middle west county seat. The meeting place 
is a large open square called the “Circle,” with the school 
building at one end and magnificent views of the mountains 
on every side. In the center of this square is placed the 
tribune, or platform, with an open space about it where are 
gathered during the Landsgemeinde the boys of the canton 
so that they may become acquainted with the conduct of 
public business. Then there is a circle of seats for the vari- 
ous councils and behind them on every side except at the 
entrance to the north are broad platforms in successive steps 
for the citizens. While there were some women in the win- 
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dows of the surrounding buildings there were practically 
nothing but men in the circle when at 10 o'clock the bells 
in the church began to peal and at 10:15 the procession came 
from the town hall to the circle. It was headed by a band 
of thirty pieces followed by a few cantonal soldiers and then 
by four marshals in red coats bearing a mace and a huge 
sword. The executive and legislative councilors followed, 
most of them wearing silk hats and ‘Prince Alberts,’ 
and there was one monk among the number. As the 
legislative council of Glarus consists of one representative 
for each 500 inhabitants the councilors were very numerous. 
Last of all came the officers of the canton, the Landamman— 
a fine looking man of 65 years, clad in full evening dress— 
with the Vice-Landamman, the State Secretary and the Con- 
stable. 

After prayer there was administered the following oath 
to the assembled citizens: “We promise and swear truly and 
faithfully to keep the constitutional laws of the federation 
and the canton, to guard and protect the honor, unity and 
strength of our fatherland, its independence, and the free- 
dom and rights of its citizens, and so may God help us,” to 
which came the reply: “This we swear.” The speech of the 
Landamman, Eduard Bliimer, a lawyer by training and the 
wealthy proprietor of spinning mills in Schwanden, occupied 
over thirty minutes. It was an admirable address delivered 
in a full voice so that all of the 5,000 men could hear it 
distinctly. As it was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
adoption of the constitution of Glarus and also of Mr. 
Bliimer’s election as Landamman, the first part of his ad- 
dress dealt largely with the developments of the last quarter 
century. He pointed out that the appropriation for educa- 
tion had grown from $14,000 to $53,000; for the poor from 
$8,000 to $25,000; for the sanitary department from $10,000 
to $26,000; and for the hydraulic works from $138,000 to 
$276,000. In connection with agriculture, for which the 
annual budget is $14,000, he mentioned the increase in cattle 
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prizes, the employment of a special crop expert and com- 
pulsory live stock insurance. One of the interesting matters 


discussed was the fire insurance office, for Glarus is one of 
those cantons where fire insurance carried on by the govern- 
ment is compulsory for all buildings above a certain value. 
His recommendation of a cantonal old age and invalid in- 
' surance, and his interesting discussion of the problems before 
the confederation were well received. When he had con- 
cluded the Vice-Landamman rose to take the oath of the 
Landamman upon his re-election but before doing so he 
recounted the work of Mr. Bliimer during his twenty-five 


years of service and concluded by presenting the thanks of 
the canton as drawn up by the executive council. As he 


had concluded there arose over the whole gathering cries 
of “Bravo” and expressions of hearty approval of the action 
of the council. 

The Landsgemeinde then took up the memorial, a copy 
of which had been left at the home of every citizen, in which 
all proposed legislation must be published at least four weeks 
before the meeting. Any citizen of the canton has a right 
to propose any motion which must state the purpose to be 
attained and the reasons therefor. All such motions are 
then considered by the Triple Council and classified as “ex- 
pedient” if ten favorable votes are secured or “inexpedient,” 
which is called facetiously “extra coach” (Beiwagen). These 
motions which are rejected by the council may be taken up 
by the Landsgemeinde but they must then be deferred for 
action until the next year. After the fixing of the taxes and 
the increase of the members of the police court from three 
to five there was presented the question of the reduction of 
the number of legal holidays of the canton. The state coun- 
cil to meet in part the desires of factory operators resolved 
upon two reductions, first that St. Fridolin’s Day, the day 
of the patron saint of Glarus, should no longer be celebrated 
upon March 6, but upon a Sunday nearest to that date, and 
second, that there no longer be observed as a holiday the 
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“after festival” that is, the day following Christmas, New 
Year’s Day, etc., whenever the after holiday should lead to 
three successive holidays. This was discussed with a good 
deal of vigor by a doctor who in appearance reminded one 
very much of Jacob Riis. He felt that it was pleasant for 
factory people, and particularly for young couples, to have 
three holidays running, and that it was the general wish to 
have more rather than fewer. When the vote was taken by 
the show of hands hardly one hundred votes were favorable 
and therefore the law respecting holidays remained un- 
changed. There were other matters discussed with respect 
to police and the conservation of water rights. 

Then followed a long and earnest discussion concerning 
the control of automobiles. A petition of 350 citizens for 
the entire prohibition of automobiles had been rejected by 
the legislative council, which, however, had proposed cer- 
tain regulations. The question, therefore, to be discussed 
was whether there should be an entire prohibition as is the 
case in the neighboring canton of Grisons, or a limited pro- 
hibition. The Landamman pointed out that entire prohibi- 
tion would make a painful impression abroad. He was fol- 
lowed by the doctor who reminded one of Jacob Riis, who 
atgued at some length for total prohibition but whose voice 
gradually failed him so that when he took from his pocket 
a new package of manuscript cries of “Sit down” rose all 
over the gathering. The Landamman tried to quiet the 
crowd and carried on a colloquy with the doctor all in good 
humour. From time to time the marshals had to pass among 
the boys around the tribune to quiet their whispering or 
stop some scuffle. Never have I heard in the open air such 
admirable short speeches as were made in the hot sun that 
May day. The Landamman stood bare-headed for nearly 
two hours leaning on his huge sword and pre- 
sided with dignity over an assemblage which at times grew 
somewhat impatient. Finally three propositions were put to 
vote, first, the regulations proposed by the council; second, 
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the initiative motion for entire prohibition; and third, a 
Sunday prohibition proposed during the discussion forbid- 
ding automobile driving from May to August on Sundays 
from 9:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. The vote showed a large 
minority for the Sunday prohibition and the matter was 
finally settled by allowing citizens of the canton to drive 
during the whole of Sunday but forbidding outsiders during 
the prohibited hours. The automobile question is important 
in these mountain cantons because the roads are narrow and 
the use of cars upon them makes them almost impassable 
for the natives, and there is a feeling against the use of 
them for pleasure purposes especially on Sunday. Then fol- 
lowed a few other minor questions, but the adjournment 
was taken before 1 o'clock and the rest of the day was given 
over to enjoyment. 

Such a democratic gathering gives one certain clues for 
an understanding of the political life of the entire nation. 
Local independence has always been the mainspring of Swiss 
patriotism and centuries of prejudice against any centraliza- 
tion had to be overcome before a satisfactory federal govern- 
ment could be established. All of the cantons are true 
democracies with the exception of Freiburg which has the 
only representative government in Switzerland. Those can- 
tons which have not the Landsgemeinde have their own 
popular assembly and either the optional or compulsory re- 
ferendum. While the cantons vary somewhat in their ad- 
ministration because of differences in history and racial com- 
position, yet the cantonal government in general is of one 
type. There is always a legislature of one house elected upon 
a secret ballot for from one to six years, with an average 
of one representative to each one thousand of population. 
The executive power is always in a council or committee of 
the legislature which varies in number from five to seven, 
elected by the legislature in eight of the cantons, otherwise 
by the people. These principles of direct responsibility and 
popular control enable us to understand the national govern- 
ment and the peculiar position of the Swiss executive. 
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Ludwig Forrer, the President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion for the year 1912, is serving for the second time in that 
capacity. He has had long experience in public affairs, is 
well spoken of as a public speaker and administrator and is 
typical of the kind of men who come to distinction in the 
public life of the Swiss Republic. He was born in the canton 
of Thurgau, February 9, 1845. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Zurich and while a student was Grand President of 
one of the student fraternities. He was Police Lieutenant in 
the city of Zurich 1867-70, Grand Procurator of the canton 
of Zurich 1870-73, and four times President of the Cantonal 
Council. He opened an office as advocate in Winterthur in 
1873, and was elected the next year, when only twenty-nine 
years of age, to the National Council where he served until 
1900. While a member he was instrumental in the agitation 
for a sickness and accident insurance law, worked out the 
provisions of that law and defended it before the Federal 
Assembly. This law was defeated by popular vote under 
the referendum, but when he became a member of the 
Federal Council he had the satisfaction of seeing such a 
law passed. In 1900 Forrer withdrew as a member of the 
National Council to become the director of the International 
Railroad Bureau, but in 1902 he was elected a member of the 
Federal Council and professor of international railway law 
in the University of Bern. 

Eduard Miiller, the Vice-President of the Federal Coun- 
cil, and, according to the usual custom, the man who will 
become President in 1913, is one of the most distinguished 
lawyers in Switzerland. He was born in Dresden, in 1848 
where his father was pastor of the Reformed Church but he 
has spent practically all of his life in the city of Bern. His 
education was secured in the Universities of Bern, Leipsig, 
Heidelberg and Paris, and he has been active in politics for 
over thirty years. In national affairs he has been particularly 
interested in the codification of the Swiss law, social legisla- 
tion and military matters. He has already served two terms 
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as President of the Confederation and is now the oldest in 
point of service in the Federal Council, having been elected 
to that body in 1895. 

The President of the Swiss Confederation is the chair- 
man for a year of the administrative Federal Council (Bun- 
desrath) and is in no sense the head of the state. The state- 
ment of one of the incumbents of that office has a good deal 
of truth in it. He said that if any one were to question ten 
Swiss, all of them would know whether their country was 
well governed or not, but nine of them would not be able 
to give the name of the President, and the tenth, who might 
think he knew, would be mistaken. At a meeting of Amer- 
icans at which arrangements were being made for the 
Fourth of July celebration some one proposed that following 
the toast of the President of the United States a toast 
should be proposed to the President of the Swiss Confeder- 
ation. It was immediately pointed out that the Swiss did 
not know the President officially and it was even suggested 
that most of them did not know him personally. 

His salary of $4,000 a year, which is only $400 more 
than that of the other members of the Federal Council, does 
not permit him, even if he were so disposed, to emphasize 
any social distinction which might come with the office. 
The Federal Council gives an annual dinner to the diplomatic 
corps which is followed one week later by a return dinner 
given by the diplomats. When a foreign minister retires 
it is customary for the Federal Council to give him and his 
secretaries a farewell dinner. These dinners are paid for 
out of the federal treasury and there is absolutely no expense 


for social or other functions which has to be met out of 
the salaries of executive officials. Remembering the annual 


salary of a quarter of a million dollars and the regal state 
of the French President I had a curiosity to see the home 
of President Forrer in Bern. I secured the address from 
the city directory and made my way thither. It is an un- 
pretentious house in a rather narrow street on the outskirts 
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of the city, at a considerable distance from the car line, and I 
doubt whether any person in Bern, citizen or visitor, ever 
took the trouble I did to visit it. 

While these facts may be interesting to show the per- 
sonality of the man who happens to be the Swiss President 
they are not justified by his importance compared with his 
colleagues. The Swiss President is simply the chairman of 
the Federal Council for a year, has no power greater than 
his colleagues, supervises their work only in a general way, 
and is of greater position only because he represents the 
Confederation on public occasions and in the reception of 
foreign ministers. The executive power in Switzerland 
is entrusted to the Federal Council which consists of seven 
members elected by the federal assembly for three years. 
Councilors must not hold any other office in the Confedera- 
tion of any kind and must not engage in any profession or 
business; there must never be two persons from the same 
canton, or councilors who are near relatives by blood or 
marriage. The presiding officer is called the President of the 
Swiss Confederation and his alternate is known as the Vice- 
President of the Federal Council. Neither of these officers 
can be elected in successive years to the same office, but it is 
customary for the Vice-President for one year to be elected 
as President the next year, and so the office is passed from 
one member to another. 

There are seven departments in the Government which 
the members of the Federal Council apportion among them- 
selves as follows: Foreign Affairs, Interior, Justice and 
Police, Military, Finances and Customs, Agriculture and 
Industry, Posts and Railways. These departments are di- 
rected usually by the same councilor year after year. The 
Council is not a partisan body and its members often hold 
divergent political views. They are chosen for their execu- 
tive capacity and are nearly always re-elected. Indeed, there 
have been only two cases since 1848 of a Federal Councilor 
who desired re-election who had been refused. Dr. Adolph 
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Deucher of Thurgau died in July of the present year 
at the age of 81 years, after having served on the Council 
for 29 years. From time to time there has been discussion 
of the election of the councilors by popular vote in order 
to make them more independent of the Assembly. Because 
of the likelihood of conflict between the two bodies and the 
introduction of party preferences, most writers feel that 
such popular election would not be wise. 

The Federal Council is not like a parliamentary minis- 
try. It is the creation of the legislature but does not resign 
upon a vote in that body adverse to it. The councilors are 
elected for a definite period and act as a whole, not in- 
dividually, although action within a department is often 
taken by the department chief. Their meetings require an 
attendance of four, and from regular meetings they are not 
expected to be absent without excuse. They are present 
and take part at the sessions of either of the branches of the 
Federal Assembly but they have no vote. In general their 
duties are the same as the duties of an executive in any 
government, namely, the execution of the laws, the appoint- 
ment of officials not otherwise provided for, the administra- 
tion of the finances, the care and handling of foreign affairs, 
and the preservation of internal safety. In connection with 
the Ietter power they must call the legislature together if 
the number of troops exceeds 2,000 or they are under arms 
for longer than three weeks. In the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the law the Council has much latitude. 
While the legislative power of the Confederation is very 
great its administrative officials are very few and most of 
the law has to be administered by cantonal officials. If a 
cantonal government is recalcitrant the Council tries per- 
suasion first, and if that fails, troops are quartered upon 
the canton, a measure which has never failed among the 
frugal Swiss. In all of its activities the Council is subject 
to the supervision of the Federal Assembly to which it makes 
regular reports and by which bills are, after discussion, re- 
ferred for final formulation. 
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The Federal. Assembly (Bundesversammlung), like the 
American Congress, consists of two bodies, the Council of 
States (Staénderath) and the National Council (National- 
rath). The Council of States has forty-four members who 
represent twenty-two cantons, there being two members for 
each whole and one for each half canton. Their elections 
and their terms are entirely dependent upon the canton 
which they represent and their salaries are paid out of the 
cantonal treasuries, averaging $4.00 (20 francs) a day, al- 
though Geneva pays its members 30 francs and Uri only 15. 
As the Council of the States has no function different from 
the more popular branch of the Federal Assembly, and as 
its membership is more frequently changed because of the 
difference in the practice in the cantons, membership in it is 
as highly valued as membership in the National Council. 

The National Council is chosen by direct election every 
three years, on the last Sunday in October. It now consists 
of 189 members on the basis of one for every 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, this number being determined by the census of 1910. 
Every male citizen who has reached the age of twenty years 
has a yote and any citizen eligible to vote may become a 
member of the council unless he be a clergyman, this re- 
striction having been introduced into the constitution of 
1848 because of the activities of the Jesuits. A salary of 
$4.00 (20 francs) a day and traveling expenses of four 
cents (20 centimes) per kilometer is paid out of federal 
funds. As the most distant community in Switzerland is 
only 221 miles from Bern the traveling expenses are not 
large even though an extra payment of 10 centimes is made 
to those who have to traverse mountain passes. A pres- 
ident and vice-president are elected for each session and are 
not eligible for the same position in successive years. These 
two officers, with four tellers, constitute the bureau which 
nominates all of the important committees. 

The Federal Assembly as a legislative body carries on 
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its business in spearate session. The presidents of the two 
bodies consult together concerning the business to be intro- 
duced and the Federal Council makes reports and recom- 
mendations with respect to legislation. As indicated in the 
previous discussion the seven federal councilors have a 
right to appear in either house, introduce motions, discuss 
questions, and are subject to interpellation, but have no 
vote. When acting in an administrative or judiciary ca- 
pacity—electing federal councilors, judges of the supreme 
court, the chancellor and the general-in-chief, or entertain- 
ing complaints against the executive or determining questions 
between departments—the two bodies of the Federal As- 
sembly meet together. Representatives seem to be sent 
to the legislature for business purposes, for daily sessions 
of over five hours in length are the usual thing, beginning 
at 8 o'clock in the summer and 9 o’clock in the winter, and 
absentees lose the amount of their daily pay. There is no 
temptation to make long speeches for home consumption as 
there are no stenographic reports of the proceedings. All 
bills and resolutions are read in German and in French and 
discussions are carried on in these two languages and in 
Italian. An official translator is always present who, upon 
request, translates the gist of the address or discussion into 
one of the other two official languages. 

The powers of the Assembly are similar to those in 
other countries, and were it not for the use of those inter- 
esting devices, the initiative and the referendum, the govern- 
ment of Switzerland would not differ greatly, except as 
modified by the history and spirit of the people, from the 
republican governments of France and the United States. 
But the use of the referendum, that is, the opportunity and 
power of the people to reject legislative measures, and the 
initiative, that is, the opportunity and power of the people 
to propose legislative measures, makes correct the char- 
acterization of the Swiss government, as a pure democracy. 
There was a popular vote under the name of the re- 
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ferendum in certain valleys of Switzerland in the 16th cen- 
tury, but the referendum as we know it today is a result 
of the popular movements of 1830. It is necessary first of 
all to distinguish between the constitutional and the legis- 
lative referendum. The submission of constitutional amend- 
ments to the people is required in every American state 
except Delaware. All of the Swiss cantons, except those 
which have the Landsgemeinde, and Freiburg adopted it, and 
by the constitution of 1848 no canton can have federal 
sanction for its constitution without it. All of the cantons 
except Freiburg also have an optional legislative referen- 
dum, that is, legislative measures may, upon petition 
of a certain number of voters, be submitted to the people. 
This is compulsory in nine of the cantons, varying from 
this requirement for all legislation in Basel to certain specific 
matters in other cantons. - Since 1874 legislation passed by 
the Federal Assembly which is of general application and 
not of urgent nature may be submitted to referendum upon 
demand of 30,000 voters, or eight cantons, if petition is 
made within three months. An initiative with respect to 
constitutional amendments is, by the constitution of 1848, 
imposed upon all of the cantons and has been in use in the 
federal government upon demand of 30,000 voters since 
1891. It has been used nine times in an attempt to amend 
the federal constitution, on only three occasions successfully. 
An initiative with respect to legislative matters was intro- 
duced as early as 1845 in Vaud and is now in operation in 
all but three of the cantons. It has never been introduced 
into the federal system. 

The votes on both the initiative and referendum show 
the conservatism of the people. Certain socialistic proposals 
such as the “right to work” bill have been overwhelmingly 
defeated. Popular representation, in use in nine cantons, 
which aims to give strength to minority parties, was de- 
feated in 1900 and 1910. Certain assumptions have been 
generally accepted as to laws which are not to be subject to 
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the referendum, such as the budget, treaties and appro- 
priations for the construction of roads. The use of these 
instruments of popular government have sometimes been 
spasmodic and resulted in unwise legislation. The first use 
of the federal initiative resulted in placing in the consti- 
tution the clause forbidding the Hebrew method of butcher- 
ing cattle to satisfy racial and religious prejudice. But on 
the other hand the emotions of the people were rightly 
stirred when as a result of an atrocious murder by a man 
under the influence of absinthe a petition for its abolition 
had nearly 170,000 signatures. 

In general these instruments of “popular government 
have worked well. Race and religion seem to have had little 
effect in the voting. Efficiency and economy have been 
sought and anything tending to an increase in taxation has 
been defeated. No canton which has introduced these or- 
gans of popular government has ever abandoned them. 
That the initiative and the referendum make for public en- 
lightenment, that they lessen the control of parties, and that 
they are usually used for the common good seem to be borne 
out by the experience of Switzerland. Fundamentally the in- 
dividual is looked upon as the source of legislation as well 
as of power, as shown in the constitution of Ziirich which 
says “The people exercise the law-making power with the 
assistance of the State Legislature.” 

Political parties play little part in the government of 
the Swiss state. There are no political organizations or 
nominating conventions. Even in the National Assembly 
members do not sit by parties but by cantons. Members of 
the various legislative bodies are re-elected though the 
measures which they pass are defeated. Partly doubtless 
because of the control of the people over legislation, they 


feel that a good public servant ought to be returned idde- 
spective of his political affiliations or opinions. In the last 
national election in October, 1911, out of 189 seats in the 


National Council, 113 were won by the Radicals or govern- 
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ment party; 38 by the Catholic Conservatives; 15 by the 
Socialists and 23 by all other parties. The Socialists are 
gaining strength in Switzerland and. in certain mwnicipal 
councils hold the balance of power. In the municipal coun- 
cil of Bern only a combination of Liberals aud Conserva- 
tives keep the Socialists from controlling the situation. 
There have been recently a good many labor difficulties 
which have brought about the use of federal troops, and in 
1906 the Socialists held a congress to discuss the whole 
military situation. While they accepted the militia system 
they protested against the use of soldiers against strikers 
and even counselled soldiers to disobey orders when com- 
manded to fire upon working men, and guaranteed to in- 
demnify soldiers in case of such refusal. 

The Swiss army requires separate consideration be- 
cause it is a militia force and is one of the most effective 
military organizations in the world. Every male citizen is 
subject to military service and is expected to render that 
service unless physically incapacitated, in which case an 
exemption tax has to be paid. Military education really 
begins at the age of ten years because of the gymnastic 
exercises which are first taught in the schools at that age. 
The army consists of the Elite, which is the service for 
those between the years of twenty and thirty-two, the Land- 
wehr, between thirty-three and forty-one, and the Land- 
strum between forty-two and fifty, and in case of emer- 
gency from seventeen to twenty. In other words, every 
Swiss man is enrolled in the army from twenty to fifty 
years of age. When he reaches the age of twenty years 
he must present himself as a recruit and serve the first 
year a definite period, if in the cavalry, ninety-two days, 
if in the artillery or infantry, seventy-seven days. Each 
subsequent year while he is in the Elite he must serve 
thirteen days. When he reaches the age of thirty- 
three and enters the Landwehr he must then present 
himself one day a year for inspection, and twice during 
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the period devote five or six days to actual practice. Each 
soldier owns his own arms and equipment and is expected to 
practice shooting regularly. While therefore there is no 
standing army, and no canton can keep a force of over 
three hundred men under arms, the Swiss do have a military 
force second to none when numbers are taken into con- 
sideration. Over one-third of the entire federal expenditure 
is for the army, the total strength is nearly 500,000 men, 
and in 1910 $44,000 (220,000 francs) was devoted to the 
fortifications of the St. Gothard Pass and St. Maurice. 
The Swiss have taken advantage of their military situation 
and have built up a military system which is distin- 
guished by the absence of class distinctions, in which the 
highest officer is a colonel, and whose organization the Ger- 
man Emperor this fall spent several days in studying. If a 
military force is necessary in a modern democratic state, the 
Swiss have come the nearest to the ideal system. 

In international affairs the importance of Switzerland 
is three-fold through her position of neutrality, her ex- 
periments in popular government, and the opportunity given 
for the establishment of certain international bureaus like 
the Postal Union, the Bureau of Telegraph, the Bureau of 
Copyrights and the Central Bureau of Railway Transpor- 
tation, all of which are situated in Bern and the directors of 
which are Swiss, three of them former Presidents of the 
Confederation. The neutrality of Switzerland is guar- 
anteed by the Congress of Vienna, and although Germany 
in the days of Bismarck threatened not to observe it, there 
seems to be little danger of the powers of Europe not stand- 
ing by their pledge. Since the middle of the last century 
entrance into foreign service by any Swiss has been for- 
bidden except under permission of the Federal Council, and 
the law against enlistment by foreign agents is very strin- 
gent. Because of its position Switzerland has often been 
an asylum for political refugees and the government has 
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been embarrassed by the anarchists and nihilists who make 
Geneva their headquarters. 

One might inquire whether in a country divided into 
German, French and Italian cantons, there is not danger 
of eventual division and annexation of such cantons to the 
more powerful neighboring states. In German cantons, 
however, there is a feeling of hostility to Emperor William 
and the Prussians, and the Italian Swiss have apparently no 
desire for union with Italy. Switzerland has existed almost 
as she is for 500 years and her independence was recognized 
as long ago as 1648 in the Treaty of Westphalia. She 
seems likely therefore to continue indefinitely as the ex- 
ponent of representative institutions in Europe and as the 
most democratic government in the world. 

The excellence of the Swiss institutions is not confined 
to the political field. In the use of her physical resources, in 
the ownership and control of public utilities and in her edu- 
cational system she has some experience of success. The 
constitution declares “Primary education is compulsory and, 
in the public schools, free,” and the proportion of school- 
attending children to the entire population varies from one 
to nine in the more backward cantons to one to five in the 
most advanced. In all of her experiments in social legisla- 
tion and community organization she attempts to reconcile 
individual liberty with the rule of the majority. If social 
well-being of the majority of the people, if effective and 
efficient administration, and if the possession of political 
power in the hands of the individual is the measure of ex- 
cellence, then the diminutive Swiss Republic is in many ways 
the best government of our day. 
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FEDERAL REFERENDUM, 1874-1908 

261 bills subject: 30 voted upon, 1: adopted, 19 rejected. 

17 constitutional amendments: 12 adopted, 5 rejected. 

60 per cent of voters on an average take part in federal 
referendum, sometimes as few as 40 per cent; in 1898 upon govern- 
ment ownership of railroads 77.6 per cent. 

VOTES UPON FEDERAL REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE 

1891 Federal pensions. Rejected 353,977 to 91,851. 

Government ownership of railroads. Rejected 289,406 to 

130,729. 

1893 Hebrew butchering of cattle. Adopted 191,527 to 127,101. 

i894 Portion of federal custom dues to be assigned to cantons. 

Rejected 347,401 to 145,362. 

Guarantee of right to work. Rejected 308,289 to 75,880. 

Extension of factory regulations, establishment of obligatory 
trade syndicates, fixing of salaries, prices and number of ap- 

prentices. Rejected 158,492 to 135,713. 

1896 Head of War Office to be commander-in-chief of army in time 
of peace. Rejected 310,992 to 77,1609. 

1897 Federal banking law. Rejected 255,984 to 195,765. 

1898 Government ownership of railroads. Approved 386,634 to 
182,718. 

1900 Proportional representation. Rejected 244,570 to 169,018 
Election of Federal Council by people. Rejected 270,502 to 
145,936. 

1908 Right to legislate on subject of hydraulic resources. Adopted 
304,923 to 56,237. 

Prohibition of absinthe. Adopted 241,078 to 138,660. 

1910 Proportional representation. Rejected 265,194 to 240,305. 

1912 Sickness and Accident Insurance Bill. Adopted 286,630 to 
238,729. 
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Paris of the Renaissance* 
Mabell S. C. Smith 


ITH the ending of St. Louis’ life (in 1270) such 
stability and beauty as he had achieved for his king- 
dom seemed to pass away also. The fifteen years’ reign 
ef his son (Philip III) was as lacking in eventfulness as in 
advance. With the accession of Philip the Fair (1285- 
1314) the country became aware that it had a masterful 
ruler, but one who worked for his own interests and not 
for those of his people. 

In the course of one of his attempts to replenish his 
treasury Philip insisted that imposts should be levied on the 
elergy. They had previously been free, and turned to the 
Pope to support their refusal. This action precipitated 
an immediate quarrel which lasted long. 

Having negotiated the election of a Pope of French 
birth Philip used him as a tool for the accomplishment of 
his mercenary and cruel plans against the Order of Knights 
Templars. This order, at once religious and military, had 
done good work in protecting pilgrims to the Holy Sepul- 
cher. Its duties over with the ending of the Crusades, idle- 
ness may, perhaps, have done its proverbial work, but no 
one believes that Philip’s charges of corruption in both 
religious practices and in manner of living were other than 
shamefully exaggerated excuses for seizing rich posses- 


*Previous instalments of this series are “Earliest Paris” 
in the September CHauTtauguan, and “Paris of the Crusaders” in 
the October number. 
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sions which he coveted. With 
the hideous brutality of the age, 
Jacques de Molay, Grand Master 
\, of the Templars, and other men 
of rank were tortured until they 
bought release by saying what 
they were expected to say, and 
this extorted “confession” was 
made the excuse for the suppres- 
sion of the Templars and the 
confiscation to the crown of all 
their holdings. Molay and two 
companions were burned in Paris 
four years later upon one of the 
small islands which have now been made a part of the Cité. 

The order was disbanded throughout France. In Paris 
the huge establishment of the Temple with its many build- 
ings, its considerable fields and gardens and its walls, had 
been independent of Paris, and over its inhabitants the Grand 
Master had power of life and death. Philip took possession 
of its treasure and turned over the enclosure to the Knights 
of St’ John who held it as his subjects. 

Not far away from the site of the Temple is the church 
of St. Leu, a part of which dates from the 14th century, 
but it has small architectural value. 

Among the utilitarian institutions of the 14th century 
were the étuves, public vapor baths, which were made de- 
sirable by the scantiness of the water supply at home. These 
establishments were as popular as necessary. When they 
were ready for action a crier went through the streets 
shouting : 

My lords, you are going to bathe 
And steam yourselves without delay ; 
The baths are hot and that’s the truth. 

Philip the Fair’s successors, Louis the Quarreller, 

Philip V and Charles IV were rulers of small account. 





Philip IV, called the Fair 
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Charles left no direct heirs and 
the crown therefore went to his 
cousin, Philip of Valois, who 
ruled as Philip VI, thus found- f 
ing the royal house of Valois. 4 
Philip was not allowed to take 
his throne peacefully, however. 
There were other claimants, the 
most formidable being Edward 
III of England. His aspirations 
brought to pass the Hundred 
Years’ War, during the early 
part of which the English gained. ... 

the battle of Crécy and captured’ MiliP aa o he one 
Calais, the Channel key to the 

country. For the first time in history gunpowder was used 
in war. 

John the Good (1350-1364) succeeded Philip VI in 
an interval of peace brought about by the plague, and 
did his cheerful and improvident best by establishing sub- 
sidies and giving festivals to hearten his discouraged sub- 
jects. By this means he won his nickname but it was 
the cause of such impoverishment as to hinder his pre- 
parations when the war broke out again, and he was de- 
feated and captured by the Black Prince at the battle of 
Poitiers. 

While the king was in prison in London, his son, the 
dauphin, afterwards Charles V, ruled in France, and during 
his regency there appears one of the foremost Parisians 
known to the history of Paris, Etienne Marcel. This man 
belonged to an old family of drapers, and had achieved the 
position of Provost of the Merchants. When the dauphin 
appealed to the States General for funds Marcel opposed 
him on the ground that the lower classes, on whom had 
fallen the expenses of the war, should be freed from 
further levies. He had the young prince’s counsellors 
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? - _ Slain before his eyes, and then 
ath aoe offered to protect the terrified 
boy against the enraged citi- 
zens. Charles knew better 
than to consent to that ar- 
rangement, and escaped from 
Paris, against whose citizens, 
ruled by Marcel and captained 
by Charles’s cousin and 
brother-in-law, Charles the 
Bad, King of Navarre, he 
gathered a force of nobles. 
Charles the Bad’s sympathies 
proved to be with his kinsman, 
and he offered to give Paris 
into his hands, but his plan 
was suspected by the burghers 
and he was forced to flee to 
St. Denis. Then followed 
plot and counterplot among 
the Parisians. Marcel, seeing 
his power wane, agreed to yield the town to Charles the 
Bad. Another party was ready to deliver it over to Charles 
the Dauphin. Marcel was captured in the very act of ap- 
proaching one of the gates to open it, and was killed on 
the spot. 

There seems room for controversy as to Marcel’s hon- 
esty of purpose, but he is regarded with honor by Parisians 
of today and his statue stands triumphant beside the Hotel 
de Ville. 

It is a suitable spot, for this building owes its origin 
to Marcel. It was during his administration that he secured 
the purchase of a large private hétel called the Maison aux 
Piliers (House of Pillars) from the fact that its second 
story, projecting over the street, was supported by columns. 
It stood near the Gréve where the very heart of the city’s 
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Maison aux Piliers and Piace de Greve 
(From picture by Hoffbauer) 


business throbbed. There, rebuilt in 1540 and in 1876, it 
has housed the city’s offices and has seen many strange and 
furious scenes in days of disturbance, and has received many 
sovereigns and potentates in times of peace. 

That Marcel was a man prompt both to see a need and 
to meet it is shown in his action when the news of the 
French defeat at Poitiers was brought to Paris. The very 
next day he gave orders for the rebuilding and enlargement 
of the city wall which had not been changed since Philip 
Augustus’s time, five centuries before. The new rampart 
showed one change in fashion—its towers were square 
instead of round. Its size indicated a distinct increase in 
the size of the city on the north side, for when the wall 
was completed by Charles V the ends on the right bank 
were not opposite the ends on the south bank. 

When John the Good died, a prisoner in England, his 
son, the dauphin, became Charles V. He proved himself an 
able soldier, driving the English out of most of their French 
holdings, and a competent ruler in times of comparative 
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peace. Paris throve under him. The popu- 
lation was increased to 150,000, many peo- 
ple coming into the city to secure the pro- 
tection of its wall. Charles carried on Mar- 
cel’s plans for fortification. The chief point 
was the Bastille—at first merely two heavy 
towers protecting one of the city gates, but, 
immediately after Charles’s death, strength- 
ened by the addition of six others so that 
it became a formidable fortress and dungeon. Its 
walls were fifteen feet thick and over sixty feet high. 
A deep ditch surrounded it. Its destruction by the 
mob on July 14, 1789, was one of the opening events of 
the Revolution, and so profoundly did its grim walls sym- 
bolize oppression that the anniversary of its destruction is 
now the French national holiday. 

Charles V’s experiences with the temper of Paris in 
the days when he was dauphin had not been such as to 
tempt him to move among his people without having as a 
resource some spot to which he could withdraw in case of 
another uprising. The Palace of the Cité was no longer 
large enough to hold both the Parliament and the royal 
dwelling, and Charles therefore turned his attention to the 
Louvre. Philip Augustus had built the side next the Seine 
and had fortified the remainder of a rectangle. Charles 
made the whole place habitable, planted a garden and in- 
stalled his library which was the nucleus of the present 
National Library. 

Prepared as he then was for unpleasant emergencies, 
Charles wanted a more agreeable abode for times of peace, 
and to that end he built at the extreme east of the northern 
part of the city the Hotel St. Paul, of whose buildings and 
gardens and menagerie nothing remains but a memory pre- 
served in the names of streets, such as Street of St. Paul’s 
Gardens, Street of the Lions, Street of the Cherry Orchard. 

Charles was ably seconded in his civic improvements by 
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Armor in the reign of King John. The figure at the left represents the 
Dauphin, later Charles V 


(From the Musée de Armée, Paris) 


Armor in the time of Louis XI and of Charles VII 


(From the Musée de l’Armée, Paris) 








The Louvre in the time of Charles V 








The 


Bastille in 1725 











The Grand Chatelet, 
on the right bank 





Fountain of the Innocents, marking the site of the Cemetery of the Innocents. 
ally built in 1550. This picture shows its appearance after being rebuilt 

in 1790 with a part of the original material. It was rebuilt again in the roth 
century. The architect was Lescot, the sculptor of the older work, Jean Goujon 
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Jube in the Church of St, Etienne-du-Mont. This is the only jube in Paris, 
work of the elder Biart, and was built between 1600 and 1605 


Slender tower on Hotel Herovet, built in 1528 on site of house 
in which Louis of Orleans supped with Queen Isabeau 
before his assassination 
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Charles VI John the Fearless, 


[sabeau of Bavaria, Duke of Burgundy 


wife of Charles 
VI and mother 
of Charles VII 





Fifteerth century Paris from cutside the city wall on the south side. Montmartre 
in the distance 


(From painting by Pernot) 
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The Old Louvre 
(From picture by Hoffbauer) 


Hugh Aubriot, the Provost of Paris, who laid the first 
stone of the Bastille, established a militia devoted to the 
king’s interest, and, as Provost, represented the king, and 
lived in the Grand Chatelet on the right bank. This fortress, 
afterwards a prison, is now represented only by a square of 
the name. In the course of his improvements Charles 
strengthened its mate, the Petit Chatelet, on the left bank, 
As a symbol of the royal power the king ordered that there 
be added to the seal of the city of Paris, which bore the 
ship of the ancient guild of Nautae, a field sown with the 
fleur-de-lis. 

Two years before Charles’s death he welcomed to the 
city the Emperor of Germany and his son, the king of the 
Romans. The festivities were long, brilliant and varied. 

Charles was succeeded by his son, Charles VI, a boy 
of twelve, whose uncles acted as his regents. Renewed re- 
sistance to unjust taxes caused constant fighting in the 
city which had been enjoying comparative quiet for some 
years. The Jews of the Cité were robbed and murdered; 
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the mob, seizing the maillets 
(mallets) with which Aubriot 
had armed the militia, revolted 
against the authorities, slew 
the tax collectors, and made 
themselves masters of the city. 
The return of the king from 
Avms of the City of Paris Flanders soon put an end to 
under Charles V (1364-1380) this uprising of the Maillotins 

(Mallet Bearers). Charles was 
forced to enter the city through a breach in the wall, as 
if it were an enemy’s beleaguered town, but once in he 
punished individuals by fine or imprisonment or death and 
the city by a loss of privileges which it had taken long to 
win. 

Such strict measures restored a form of order, and 
when Charles married Isabeau of Bavaria the city was 
loyal enough to receive her with 
manifestations of pleasure. 
Houses were hung with tapes- 
tries and silks, fountains ran 
wine, open air theaters per- 
formed mysteries or gave con- 
certs. “The most surprising 
spectacle” of the whole pageant, 
according to a contemporary 
writer, was the descent from one 
of the towers of Notre Dame of 
a man who swung by a cord over 

Charles VI a shelter under which sat the 

queen, entered through an open- 

ing in the taffeta and placed a crown upon her head, and then 
“went away by the same passage as if he were returning 
to heaven.” It is hoped that the bride had been warned 


of this visitor or his advent may have been uncomfortably 
startling. 
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Paris in the time of Charles V 
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Three years after this marriage Charles became insane, 
and it seemed as if no man was his friend thereafter. 
Deserted by his wife he lived forlorn in the Hotel St. Paul, 
where, it has been asserted, it was no accident that flung a 
by-stander’s torch against him when he and five of his 
gentlemen were dressed like savages at a masquerade. He 
was saved only by the quick action of one of the ladies of 
the court, though four of his companions were burned to 
death. The rivalry between John the Fearless, duke of 
Burgundy, and Louis of Orleans, the king’s brother and 
Isabeau’s lover, was ended in 1407 by Louis’ assassination 
at the hands of John’s bravos as he was decoyed by a false 
message from the Hotel Barbette wliere he had been sup- 
ping with the queen. On a part of the site of the Hotel 
Barbette there stands a house whose charming little tower 
dates from 1528 and is the most appealing bit of architec- 
ture in the whole crowded Marais. 

Louis’ son and the Armagnacs of the south continued 
the quarrel with the Burgundians. Treachery opened the 
gates of Paris to the Burgundians, who put their foes to 
slaughter. The little dauphin, afterwards Charles VII, was 
saved by the Provost of Paris who carried him in his arms 
to the Bastille. 

The city about this time underwent a severe attack 
of the plague during which the mortality was so great that 
the dead were buried in ditches, six hundred in each trench. 
Between September 8 and December 8 of the year 1418 a 
hundred thousand people were buried and of these all but 
about three per cent were children. It is small wonder that 
the Danse Macabre, picturing all men as followed through 
life by skeletons giving warning of death, was painted in 
the cemetery of the Holy Innocents. 

The renewal of the English war drew the attention of 
France away from Paris for a time. The battle of Agin- 
court gave Henry V of England the right to dictate the 
terms of the Treaty of Troyes. By it Queen Isabeau prac- 
tically gave away the crown which belonged to her son, 
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and Burgundians and English escorted Henry V into Paris 
at the end of December, 1420. After the mad king’s death 
two years later Henry’s infant son, Henry VI, was crowned 
King of France in Notre Dame. The rightful king, 
Charles VII, crowded out of Paris, fought with small suc- 
cess through the middle of France, until Jeanne Darc, the 
inspired peasant of Domremy, led his forces to such success 
that she dared besiege Paris. She established her army on 
the northwest of the city before the St. Honoré Gate, and 
there she fell, wounded by a shaft, but a short distance from 
the spot where her equestrian statue stands now on the 
Place des Pyramides. It would have been easier for her if 
death had come to her then than later in the flames of the 
Rouen market place. 

Seven years afterward Charles tried once more to win 
his city from the English. This time he succeeded with no 
trouble and once more entered the town which he had left 
nineteen years before when the Provost rescued him from 
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Paris from the Porte St. Honoré 
(From picture by Hoffbauer) 














A Reading Journey through Paris 





Charles VII Louis XI 


the onslaught of the Burgundians. Now he reorganized the 
administration of Paris, restoring the elections of city officials 
which his father had suppressed, and establishing a fairly 
satisfactory arrangement of taxes. 

With Charles VII’s son, Louis XI, the modern history 
of France may be said to begin, since he substituted the use 
of brain for the use of muscle in the management of affairs. 
Louis curried favor with the populace by calling himself 
simply a burgher of Paris. He built for himself just out- 
side the wall, in the Marais, a palace called from its many 
towers the Hotel des Tournelles. 

The king’s intelligence saw at once the value of the 
printing press, and he gave his consent to the establishment 
mear the Sorbonne of several printers whose early work 
Bastened to spread the Renaissance of classical learning 
which took place when the fall of Constantinople (1453) 
dispersed the scholars of the East among the countries of 
the West. Over the ancient Roman roads that pierced 
Paris from north to south they made their, way into the 
city which had been increasingly attractive to students ever 
since Alcuin established there a school for Charlemagne. 
The colleges clustered around the Mont St. Geneviéve ab- 
sorbed them rapidly, and the Rector who governed the 
University ruled over a notable accession to his people on the 
left bank. Louis welcomed these wanderers for what they 
gave to France, and they gave generously, for with them 
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came the new spirit which touched not letters alone but 
every form of art. 

Another of Louis’ organizations was the postal service 
which sent letters by messenger from Paris to all parts of 
France. Louis’ son, Charles VIII, reigned with some en- 
thusiasm. His interest in Italy being excited he began a war 
there of no great importance in itself, but interesting as 
bringing to France a knowledge of art and architecture, 
which, when increased at the time of Louis XII’s southern 
expedition, and fostered by the constant student arrivals 
from the south, imposed ready-made upon France the 
architectural style called Renaissance. 

Ogival or Gothic architecture had been not ready-made 
but a growth. Its development in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies was chiefly in details, rose windows, for example, 
increasing in elaboration until they seemed the flames which 
gave their name to the flamboyant style of architecture. 
Such a window may be seen in our picture of the Church of 





: Fifteenth Century Dress 
(From drawing by Le Mud) 

















Tower of John the Fearless 


A Reading Journey through Paris 





St. Nicholas-of-the 
Fields. Decoration 
grew over - elabor- 
ate. It became cus- 
tomary to build 
chapels along the 
side aisles of the 
nave, and a gallery 
separating the choir 
and the nave. 
There is but one 
such gallery or jubé 
in Paris today, that 
of the Church of 
St. Etienne du 
Mont. 

After the One 
Hundred Years’ 
War was over and 
the country knew 
peace again it was 


-natural that the 


building of 
churches should be- 
gin once more. It 
is to this time that 


the Church of St. Laurent belongs, built on the site of an old 
monastery on the right bank; of St. Nicholas-of-the-Fields 
not far away; of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, to which a bit 
here and a bit there had been added from early days; of 
St. Séverin on the left bank. This church is one of the most 
interesting in modern Paris, crowded as it is into the old 
left bank quarter near St. Julien-le-Pauvre, its facade taken 
bodily from an ancient church on the Cité when it was 
demolished, its north doorway adorned with two lions be- 


tween which the priests stood to decide cases, and its walls 
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within decorated with tablets given to record many kinds 
of gratitude, from that for the passing of a successful 
school examination to that for a happy marriage. 

Of examples of domestic architecture of this time 
there are still standing several examples. The tower of 
John the Fearless, once a part of the palace of the dukes 
of Burgundy, later the home of a troop of players, and now 
a curious spectator of a crowded 20th century business 
street is authentic. The Hotel built by the Archibishop of 
Sens stands in calm dignity in a district once adjoining 
the royal Hotel St. Paul, now the home of the very poor. 
Similar in style is the entrance of the Hotel de Clisson, 
used today as a repository of government archives. 

Most beautiful and complete of all these smaller ex- 
amples is the Hotel de Cluny, built adjoining the Thermes by 
the Abbots of Cluny and rebuilt by Louis XII. Exquisite in 
every detail, and filled with one of the best collections of 
mediaeval domestic art in Europe it is a joy to the architect 
and the antiquarian. No happier afternoon can be spent in 
Paris than in roaming through these treasure-laden rooms 
and then in sitting in the Garden of the Thermes, letting the 
eye wander from the Roman ruins sixteen centuries old, 
massive and severe, to the lighter elegances of the mediaeval 
abbey, and then through the bars of the enclosure to the 
rushing streets of modern Paris. The French babies rolling 
on the grass are growing up with such contrasts so usual to 
them that they never will know the thrill that fires the 
American at the sight of these links in the chain of a 
great city’s history. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR “PARIS OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE” 
Guizot’s History of France, Chapters XVIII to XXVII. Frois- 


sart’s Chronicles. Commynes’ Memoirs. Walter Scott’s Quentin 
Durward and Anne of Geierstein. 




























Armagnac 

Aubriot 

Barbette 

Bastille 

Calais 

Clisson 

Cluny 

Crécy 

Danse Macabre 
Domremy 

étuves 

Etienne Marcel 
Hotel des Tournelles 
Isabeau 

Jacques de Molay 
jubé 

maillets 

Maillotins 

Maison aux Piliers 
Place des Pyramides 
Poitiers 

Rouen 

Sorbonne 

St. Honoré 

St. Paul 

Troyes 

Valois 





Pronouncing Vocabulary 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Words which have appeared in previous issues or whose pro- 
nounciation is easily found will not be listed here. The French 
nasal sound will be indicated by the small capital n. The French ‘uv’ 
is like the German #. It cannot be exactly represented in English, 


though ew as in few approaches it. 


Ar-mahn-yac’ 
O-bree-o’ 

Bar-bet’ 

Bas-teel’ 

Cal-ay’ 

Clee-son’ 

Clu-nee’ 

Cray-cy’ 

Donse Ma-cabr’ 
Don-ray-mee’ 
ay-tiiv’ 

Ay-tee-en’ Mar-cel’ 
O-tel’ day Toor-nel’ 
E-sa-bo’ 

Jahk de Mo-lay’ 
joo-bay’ 

my-ay’ 

My-o-tan’ 

May-son’ o Pee-lyay’ 
Plas day Pee-ra-meed’ 
Pwa-tyay’ 

Roo-on’ 

Sor-bun’ 

Sant On-o-ray’ 
San Pole 

Trwa 

Val-wah’ 





Arms of the 
Marcel Family 


(End of the C. L. S. C. Required Reading, Pages 265-310. For study 
helps and C. L. S. C. News see Round Table.) 














Gerhart Hauptmann’s Child 


° * 
Heroines 
Amalie K. Boguslawski 


HEN a religious fanatic led innocent children into 
destruction and death more than a thousand years 
after the slaughter of the innocents, a world living in 
intellectual darkness had not yet been aroused to the need of 
making the most of a child’s possibilities. Advancing civili- 
zation has brought us to this remarkable century of the 
child. Are we justified in our boast that our study of child 
psychology and child welfare has already brought about the 
right understanding of the child’s needs in a social sense? 
Are there no children’s crusades today and are the rights 
of the innocents no longer being sacrificed to the Moloch 
of commercialism? Truth compels us to give a dishearten- 
ing reply, but we are tending toward a brighter future, for 
social workers, educators, and above all dramatists have 
thrown a flood of light on the problem of the child. 

Continental dramas of compelling force prove how 
writers are groping their way into touch with vital problems. 
Gerhart Hauptmann, the greatest German dramatist of to- 
day, gives a sympathetic glimpse of the suffering of the 
child-soul in dealing with these questions. 

At the bottom of this humanitarian dreamer’s philosophy 
we find what Carlyle found in Ruskin—“a divine rage 
against iniquity.” In his beautiful dream poem, “Hannele,” 
this rage is the Promethean spark that makes a simple story 
of suffering and death and transfiguration a marvel of 
poetical and psychological insight. He lays bare the child’s 
soul as only a poet can, who feels a deep pity for those who 
suffer from the wrongs of others. 

At its first performance in Berlin the court preacher, 


_ *“Hauptmann’s fiftieth birthday wili be celebrated by his ad- 
mirers all over the world on November fifteenth. 
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Herr Frommel, was sent to the theater to investigate the 
critic’s charge of blasphemy, based on the representation of 
the person of Christ on the stage and the introduction of 
angels. He went there prejudiced, and came back entranced 
with the dream and fully convinced of the author’s humani- 
tarian motives. 

Hannele is a child nervous and hysterical as the result 
of want and misery and of ill treatment at the hands of her 
brutal father. Her delirious dreams are the outcome of 
pathological conditions on the one hand, of pietistic in- 
fluences, and of recollections of the fairy-tales her mother 
used to tell her. 

The psychological depiction of the last agonies and the 
death of a child of poverty is a strange motive for a drama. 
In dealing with it, Hauptmann, the realist-symbolist, reveals 
himself as the inspired lyric poet. Hannele makes a deep 
appeal, first as the wronged child who asserts her individ- 
uality in the saddest way possible, by seeking self destruc- 
tion ; then as the transfigured girl, made happy on her death- 
bed by seeing the gates of heaven ajar. The poetry at the 
close, when Hannele’s beloved teacher, whom she greets 
as the Saviour, bids the angels prepare to lead her into 
heaven, is as delicately beautiful as a Keats ode: 


Bring hither finest linen, children mine— 

My fair, my pretty turtle-doves, come hither. 
Surround her weak and wasted ‘little frame 
With comfort and with warmth, to keep her free 
From frost and fever, pain and weary woe. 

Be tender with her. Shield her from rude touch, 
And bear her swiftly up, on pinions light. 


It is now generally recognized that the manifestations 
of the supernatural, which were regarded as miracles cen- 
turies ago, are really the working of the spiritual elements 
in the natural order. Just so the wonder-working, healing 
cults of the past are analogous to the psychotherapy of 
today. Only in dealing with the human aspect do we ever 
find the key to accounts of the miraculous intervention of 
Providence. Faith and Love alone can accomplish wonders. 
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Legendary lore is full of oft-told tales of cure and redemp- 
tion through faith. 

In Hauptmann’s beautifully re-told legend “Henry of 
Aue,” Ottogebe, the sweet child heroine, “through pity see- 
ing, the guileless fool,” is instrumental in saving the life of 
the mighty lord and of restoring his faith. Obsessed by 
pious hallucinations and steeped in the prevailing mysticism 
of her time, she leaves her home to make the sacrifice which 
will cure him of leprosy. In spite of his sufferings and his 
hopelessness he wants to live. Then there ensues a tragic 
conflict -between the wretched man, whose pride bids him 
struggle alone, and the girl with the divine mission who is 
determined to save him. In making the sacrifice, in offering 
to let the great physician at Salerno shed her blood to restore 
Heinrich to health, she is imbued with the pious delusion that 
she is consecrating her pure body to the Saviour. 

This child has had visions of woman’s self-fulfilment, 
which she could not interpret until the catastrophe reveals 
her deep love for the man. Even in the stress of that great 
moment her saintly soul recoils because she considers her 
passion sinful, and she begs the physician to use his knife, 
after Heinrich’s inspired command to desist. We must look 
to the Bible for a similar scene of tragic grandeur. Abraham 
led his son to the sacrifice unflinchingly. The angel who 
bade him stay his knife was divine love. The power that 
bade the physician spare Ottogebe’s life was an all-embrac- 
ing, human love, divinely inspired. Heaven and earth are 
united in healing Heinrich’s ills of body and soul, and in 
sanctifying Ottogebe to enter upon a woman’s true heritage. 
The drama is magnificent in its strength of spiritual import, 
in beauty of structure and in exposition of eternal truths. 

“And Pippa Dances” is mystifying enough in its sym- 
bolism to satisfy all those who love to delve into the hidden 
meaning of some of our modern literary productions. 
Browning’s physchological problems are easy to solve as 
compared with this fantastic tale, unless we are guided by 
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Hauptmann’s words: “I have endeavored to say in this play 
that in all of us lies something for which our souls are 
yearning; we all pursue something which is dancing before 
our souls in beautiful colors and attractive forms. This 
something may be called Pippa. She is that beauty followed 
by all in which the imagination has not entirely disappeared. 
Michel, who liberates her, is the symbol of that which lives 
in the German soul; he is the youth free of materialism, the 
youth of naiveté and simple humor, full of hope and desire; 
the youth who with humor gives himself up to his tragic — 
fate, but who does not lose his illusions.” 

This glass-works fable first induced Hauptmann’ s ad- 
mirers to accuse him of commercialism. They claimed he 
was writing too much, and that he was beginning to lose 
sight of his high ideals. So far as the technique of this 
play is concerned, they were right, for he does not reach 
his usual standard of excellence. While the poetic con- 
ception is unique, his interplay of crass naturalism and 
poetic fancy is often crude. 

In the fourth act symbolism runs riot, and unless we 
adhere closely to Hauptmann’s guiding thread it seems im- 
possible to find a way out of the labyrinth. Hypnotism 
enters largely into the action. Wann, a mythical personage, 
puts Michel into a hypnotic sleep, during which the boy 
sees “more than human soul can e’er conceive.” His char- 
acter is most convincingly pictured as the soaring idealist, 
who is ennobled by his striving to reach the goal. “To wander 
ever, and not think of the goal, for it is ever too near or 
too far.” 

Pippa is exquisitely lovely, a child of sunny Italy trans- 
planted to the cold, desolate Silesian mountains. She is 
drawn with Hauptmann’s own deep touch of compassion for 
her sad fate. His accusing finger points at her dissolute, 
unscrupulous father, who was ready to barter this lovely 
flower for gain, instead of protecting her against the harm- 
ful influences of her environment. 
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“Charlemagne’s Hostage” is one of Germany’s great 
epics. It deals with the love of the aged monarch for a 
child of nature, unrestrained in her will and passions. The 
woman of the present day, who has been trained from 
childhood to hold her impulses in leash, stands aghast at , 
the reckless abandon of this corrupted girl. She comes to 
the dissolute court of Aix-la-Chapelle as a hostage, a lovely 
flower, fragrant of her native haunts, to become sullied and 
crushed because every evil inclination is nourished by her 
captors. Nothing but this sin-steeped child—she is only 
fifteen—points to a possible redemption, unless we let 
charity cover the multitude of her sins and judge her as 
the homeless waif who is being forcibly detained amid wicked 
surroundings. The Saxon Druids meted out a dreadful 
punishment to every fallen woman. A rope was handed her, 
and if she refused to use it she was driven from place to 
place and lashed to death by her enraged sisters. Gersuind 
did not go back to her people, even when there was a chance. 
She knew the fate in store for her. She died a penitent, 
broken in spirit because the Emperor repulsed her after he 
was convinced of her guilt. 

The most appealing figure among the hundreds of 
fanatics in Carl Marr’s painting, “The Flagellants” is the 
beautiful child in the foreground, a girl with the ecstatic 
look and the rapt expression of the young, unsophisticated 
religious fanatic. Girls of that age are most apt to be swayed 
by these manifestations of the hysteria of the masses. Ruth 
Heidebrand, the child martyr in Hauptmann’s monumental 
work of fiction, “The Fool in Christ,” is akin to this girl. 
Her dormant emotionalism is aroused to a dangerous pitch 
by the Fool’s appeal to her piety. Fanatics like Emanuel 
Quint always exert their most harmful infiuence on girls 
of this type, because they unconsciously awaken longings for 
a life of unrestrained self-expression. His hypnotic influ- 
ence, which the lowly, credulous people of the Silesian 
mountains construed as a miraculous power, drives the girl 
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from her comfortable home to follow him. When he 
takes her back to her parents, her peace of mind has been 
destroyed, and she falls a prey to the most evil and corrupt 
of his followers. Emanuel’s delusion of Messianic power 
finally works his own undoing, just as it produced only 
harmful results among his disciples. 

Ruth Heidebrand is the last figure in Hauptmann’s 
splendid gallery of child heroines. His unique portrayal of 
these young girls ranks him among the greatest of poet- 
psychologists. 


Lake Erie 


How beautiful thou art when skies are clear 
And gentle zephyrs move the ambient air; 
When tiny wavelets dance and ripple where 
The little children gather without fear 

And play upon thy shores with pebbles dear, 
With glist’ning sands, with tiny shells and rare. 
And thou art beautiful when sunbeams glare 
Across thy waves and o’er thy shadowed mere. 


But other moods thou hast; when storms arise, 
When winds are strong and fierce, and waves beat high 
And lift their icy crests o’er reeling ships, 

Tis then thou’rt feared, for certain death’s the prize 
Thou givest those who then fare forth. Their cry 
Thou heedest not, nor moan from dying lips. 

—Jane Elliott Snow. 

















a 
Sister Beatrice 
OR THE VIRGIN AND THE NUN 
By Gottfried Kellerf 


Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then I would fly away, 
and be at rest—Psalm 55,6 


CLOISTER lay high up on a mountain-side and its 
A walls shone afar over the surrounding country. 
Within it were many women—some beautiful, some ill- 
favored—all of whom served the Lord and the Holy Virgin 
according to a strict discipline. 

The most beautiful of the sisters was Beatrice, the 
sacristan of the cloister. Of queenly form, she moved from 
choir to altar performing her duties. She kept the sacristy 
in order, and at the break of day and again when the 
shadows of evening began to fall, she tolled the cloister bell. 

But ever and again she turned her wistful eye from 
the billowy blue of the sky upon the passing gleam of 
weapons or listened to the huntsman’s horn from the 
neighboring wood and the joyous calls of the men, and a 
great longing to see the world filled her bosom. 

When at last she was no longer able to restrain the 
desire of her heart, she arose one moonlight night in June, 


*Translated by Charles Hart Handschin. Courtesy of the 
Abbey Press, Chicago. 

+Gottfried Keller, who was called by Heyse “the Shakespeare 
of the short-story,” was born in Zurich in 1819. He first studied 
painting, but soon gave it up for literature. A volume of poems 
and a novel were unsuccessful, but he achieved instant triumph 
in the short-story. He died in 1890. 
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put strong shoes upon her feet, and, ready for departure, 
approached the altar. “I have served thee faithfully for 
many a year,” thus spake she to the Virgin, “but take now 
these keys from my hands, for I am unable longer to re- 
press the yearning of my heart.” 

Then laying her bunch of keys upon the altar, she left 
the cloister. Down through the solitude of the mountain- 
side she wended her way until she came to a crossing of 
the paths in a forest of oaks, where, unable to decide in 
which direction to turn, she seated herself on a stone bench 
by the curb of a moss-covered fountain, and there rested 
through the dewy night until the break of day. 

Over the tree-tops now there shone the first rays of 
the morning sun, and they fell upon a splendid knight who 
came riding up, clad in armor, and all alone. 

The nun’s beautiful eyes rested full upon the manly 
figure, but she remained so quiet that the knight had not 
seen her but for the plashing of the spring, which, striking 
his ear, directed his eye thither. 

Straightway he made for the spot, dismounted, and, 
allowing the steed to quench his thirst, greeted the nun 
reverently. He was a crusader returning home after a 
long absence, alone, for he had lost all of his companions. 

But in spite of his reverential demeanor, his admiring 
eyes never wandered from the fair face of Beatrice, who 
in turn continued to look in wonder and delight at the 
warrior, for here, certainly before her she beheld a part 
of the world for which she had longed in secret. Then 
she looked down abashed. 

The knight now asked whither she was bound and 
whether he might be of service to her. The sound of his 
voice recalled her to herself, she raised her eyes to his again, 
and, confessing all, told him of how she had flown from the 
cloister to see the world, and that already she was in great 
fear and knew not whither to turn. 
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The knight laughed a hearty laugh and offered to con- 
duct her to a safe road, should she feel disposed to entrust 
herself to him. “My castle,” he added, “is not more than a 
day’s journey distant; there you may prepare yourself in 
safety for your advent into the great and beautiful world.” 

She made no answer, but allowed him without resist- 
ance to place her upon his charger. Thereupon he him- 
self mounted, and, with the happy nun seated in front of 
him, they rode merrily away through the wood and meadow. 

The knight took great pleasure in the company of the 
sweet nun, while she, too, seemed not averse to him, and 
soon found herself listening to words of love as eagerly 
as though she had never heard a cloister bell. 

And thus it is only natural that they saw but little of 
the passing landscape, or the sunshine, and the fair eremite 
willingly closed her eyes upon all the great world for which 
she had longed, save only the bit of it now being borne 
along upon the back of the faithful steed. 

And Wonnebold, the knight, scarcely thought of the 
castle of his ancestors until its towers flashed out before 
them in the moonlight. All about the castle was quiet, and 
- still more quiet was it within, and nowhere was there a 
light to be seen. 

Wonnebold’s father and mother had died, and all the 
serving people had left, save an old castellan. He appeared, 
after loud knocking and much ado, with a lantern in his 
hand, and he nearly died with joy when he caught sight 
of Wonnebold without the castle gate. 

Despite his desolation and his years, the old man had 
kept the castle in habitable condition, so that on this even- 
ing all was ready for the home-coming knight and his bride. 

On the followng morning, Wonnebold unlocked the 
great family chests and Beatrice robed herself in rich gar- 
ments and bedecked herself with jewels. And this very day 
Wonnebold made her his wife, and she became a noble- 
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woman, without peer at the hunts, the festivals and dances, 
as well as in the humble dwellings of the dependents, and 
in the baronial pew of the church. 

With varying fortunes the years passed by, and as 
twelve summers came and went, she bore her husband eight 
sons, who grew up like young stags. 

When now the oldest numbered eighteen winters Beat- 
rice arose one night in autumn from her husband’s side, 
carefully laid away all of her worldly attire in the selfsame 
chests from which they had been taken years ago, and locked 
them. 

In her bare feet now she stole from one bed to another, 
kissing her eight sons in turn, and finally laying the keys 
down by the side of her sleeping husband, she bent over 
him and imprinted a kiss of farewell upon his lips. 

And now it was but the work of a moment to cut off 
the long tresses and to don her nun’s garb of dark color, 
which she had preserved, and arrayed thus, noiselessly to 
leave the castle and take her way amid the falling leaves 
and rushing wind of the autumn night towards the cloister 
she had deserted many years ago. 

As she walked on, she counted the beads of her rosary 
and pondered on the life she had enjoyed. 

Thus, undaunted, she continued her pilgrimage until 
she stood once more before the cloister-gate. She knocked. 
The now aged gatekeeper opened, greeting her casually as 
though she had been absent but half an hour. 

Beatrice passed by her and, entering the chapel, cast 
herself upon her knees before the altar of the Virgin, who 
thus addressed her: “Thou hast been gone long, my daugh- 
ter. All these years have I performed thy service, but I am 
glad now that thou hast returned and canst take charge of 
the keys once more.” 

And the Virgin bent down and handed the keys to 
Beatrice, who was transported in joy and wonder over the 
great miracle. She entered at once upon her service, putting 
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this and that in order, and when the bell tolled the noonday 
hour, she found her way once more to the dining-hall. 

Many of the sisters had grown old, others had died, 
new ones had come, and a strange abbess sat at the head 
of the table. No one seemed to notice the changes that 
had come over Beatrice, who had now taken her old-time 
seat, for the Virgin had performed the service in the person 
of Beatrice herself. 

Ten years passed by and in the cloister preparations 
were in progress for the celebration of a great festival. 
On this occasion, each nun had pledged herself to lay upon 
the altar of the Virgin her rarest offering. 

And thus one embroidered a costly banner, another a 
covering for the altar, and a third a chasuble. One wrote 
a Latin hymn, and a second set it to music, while another 
ornamented a prayerbook with drawings. Whoever was 
not at all able to do a thing of this sort, sewed a new 
garment to serve as a gift for the Christmas-tide, while the 
cook, perhaps, baked a dish of cakes. 

Beatrice alone, listless, and absorbed in memories, 
dreams of the past, had provided no offering. 

When, therefore, on the festal day, she brought no gift 
whatever, her sister nuns were amazed and chided her, and 
thus it happened that she stood humbly a bit to one side in 
the flower-bedecked sanctuary, as the nuns, in festive pro- 
cession, laid their tributes in turn upon the altar, to the 
tolling of bells and the burning of incense. 

And now the sisters raised up their voices and sang 
to the sound of music, and, as they did so, there appeared, 
clattering down the highway, a hoary horseman and eight 
stately youths, full armored, well mounted and followed by 
eight squires, ahorse. It was Wonnebold taking his sons 
to join the army of the Emperor 

Attracted by the festive service within, they drew up 
to the cloister gate, dismounted, and entered to offer up a 
prayer to the Virgin. 
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Within the sanctuary, all were astounded at the spec- 
tacle of the iron-clad old man kneeling with eight youthful 
warriors, steel-clad and looking like so many armored angels. 
The sister-musicians became confused, and for a moment 
the music ceased altogether. 

Beatrice recognized her sons and her husband. She 
uttered a cry, hastened towards them, and, making herself 
known to them, she told her secret, and told, too, of the 
great miracle that had been vouchsafed her. 

Now all confessed that hers indeed had been the richest 
offering. And even as they spoke there appeared upon each 
young warrior’s head, bowed in prayer, a garland of fresh 
oak leaves, the testimony and the sign manual of the Queen 
of the Heavens. 


The Vesper Hour 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL 


For this translation of the widely known Journal Intime 
by Henri-Frédéric Amiel, English readers are indebted to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, whose interest in his remarkable Journal has made 
her eager to widen its circle of readers. Amiel was born in 
Geneva, Switzerland, September, 1821, of French descent, his an- 
cestors having left France after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. He was a man of extraordinary insight and critical 
powers freely exercised not only during his student days at Berlin 
but in periods of wide travel and observation. He was the inti- 
mate friend of a noble circle of historians, thinkers, and critics 
and his deeply religious nature possessed a peculiar attraction for 
those who discerned the loftiness of his spiritual views. Much of 
his life was spent as professor in the University of Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, where he died in the spring of 1881. 
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(Where no other name is mentioned, Geneva is to be understood 
as the author’s place of residence.) 

Berlin, 16th July 1848.—There is but one thing need- 
ful—to possess God. All our senses, all our powers of mind 
and soul, all our external resources, are so many ways of 
approaching the Divinity, so many modes of tasting and of 
adoring God. We must learn to detach ourselves from all 
that is capable of being lost, to bind ourselves absolutely only 
to what is absolute and eternal, and to enjoy the rest as a 
loan, a usufruct. . . To adore, to understand, to receive, 
to feel, to give, to act: there is my law, my duty, my happi- 
ness, my heaven. Let come what come will—even death. 
Only be at peace with self, live in the presence of God, in 
communion with Him, and leave the guidance of existence 
to those universal powers against whom thou canst do 
nothing! If death gives me time, so much the better. If 
its summons is near, so much the better still; if a half- 
death overtake me, still so much the better, for so the 
path of success is closed to me only that I may find opening 
before me the path of heroism, of moral greatness and 
resignation. Every life has its potentiality of greatness, and 
as it is impossible to be outside God, the best is consciously 
to dwell in Him. 

Berlin, 20th July 1848—It gives liberty and breadth 
to thought, to learn to judge our own epoch from the point 
of view of universal history, history from the point of view 
of geological periods, geology from the point of view of as- 
tronomy. When the duration of a man’s life or of a peopie’s 
life appears to us as microscopic as that of a fly, and in- 
versely, the life of a gnat as infinite as that of a celestial 
body, with all its dust of nations, we feel ourselves at once 
very small and very great, and we are able, as it were, 
to survey from the height of the spheres our own existence, 
and the little whirlwinds which agitate our little Europe. 

1st October 1849.—Yesterday, Sunday, I read through 
and made extracts from the Gospel of St. John. It con- 
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firmed me in my belief that about Jesus we must believe 
no one but himself, and that what we have to do is to dis- 
cover the true image of the founder behind all the pris- 
matic refractions through which it comes to us, and which 
alter it more or less. A ray of heavenly light traversing 
human life, the message of Christ has been broken into a 
thousand rainbow colours, and carried in a thousand direc- 
tions. It is the historical task of Christianity to assume 
with every succeeding age a fresh metamorphosis, and to be 
for ever spiritualizing more and more her understanding of 
the Christ and of salvation. 

16th April 1855.—I realized this morning the pro- 
digious effect of climate on one’s state of mind. I was 
Italian or Spanish. In this blue and limpid air, and under 
this southern sun, the very walls smile at you. All the 
chestnut trees were en féte; with their glistening buds shin- 
ing like little flames at the curved ends of the branches, 
they were the candelabra of the spring decking the festival 
of eternal nature. How young everything was, how kindly, 
how gracious!—the moist freshness of the grass, the trans- 
parent shadows in the courtyards, the strength of the old 
cathedral towers, the white edges of the roads. I felt my- 
self a child; the sap of life mounted again into my veins 
as it does in plants. How sweet a thing is a little simple 
enjoyment! And now, a brass band which has stopped in 
the street makes my heart leap as it did at eighteen. Thanks 
be to God ; there have been so many weeks and months when 
I thought myself an old man. Come poetry, nature, youth, 
and love, knead my life again with your fairy hands; weave 
round me once more your immortal spells; sing your siren 
melodies, make me drink of the cup of immortality, lead me 
back to the Olympus of the soul. Or rather, no Paganism! 
God of joy and of grief, do with me what Thou wilt; grief 
is good, and joy is good also. Thou art leading me now 
through joy. I take it from Thy hands, and I give Thee 
thanks for it. 
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17th April 1855.—The weather is still incredibly bril- 
liant, warm, and clear. The day is full of the singing of 
birds, the night is full of stars—Nature has become all kind- 
ness, and it is a kindness clothed upon with splendour. 

For nearly two hours have I been lost in the contem- 
plation of this magnificent spectacle. I felt myself in the 
temple of the infinite, in the presence of the worlds, God’s 
guest in this vast nature. The stars wandering in the pale 
ether drew me far away from earth. What peace beyond 
the power of words, what dews of life eternal, they shed 
on the adoring soul! I felt the earth floating like a boat 
in this blue ocean. Such deep and tranquil delight nourishes 
the whole man—it purifies and ennobles. I surrendered my- 
self,—I was all gratitude and docility. 

21st April 1855.—I have been reading a great deal: 
ethnography, comparative anatomy, cosmical systems. I 
have traversed the universe from the deepest depths of the 
empyrean to the peristaltic movements of the atoms in 
the elementary cell. I have felt myself expanding in the 
infinite, and enfranchised in spirit from the bounds of time 
and space, able to trace back the whole boundless creation 
to a point without dimensions, and seeing the vast multitude 
of suns, of milky-ways, of stars, and nebulae, all existent 
in the point. 

And on all sides stretched mysteries, marvels, and pro- 
digies, without limit, without number, and without end. 
I felt the unfathomable thought of which the Universe 
is the symbol live and burn within me; I touched, proved, 
tasted, embraced my nothingness and my immensity ; I kissed 
the hem of the garments of God, and gave Him thanks for 
being Spirit and for being Life. Such moments are glimpses 
of the divine. They make one conscious of one’s immor- 
tality; they bring home to one that an Eternity is not too 
much for the study of the thoughts and works of the 
Eternal; they awaken in us an adoring ecstasy and the 
ardent humility of love. 

s 
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4th December 1863.—The whole secret of remaining 
young in spite of years, and even of gray hairs, is to cherish 
enthusiasm in oneself, by poetry, by contemplation, by 
charity,—that is, in fewer words, by the maintenance of har- 
mony in the soul. When everything is in its right place 
within us, we ourselves are in equilibrium with the whole 
work of God. Deep and grave enthusiasm for the eternal 
beauty and the eternal order, reason touched with emotion 
and a serene tenderness of heart—these surely are the 
foundations of wisdom. 

Wisdom! how inexhaustible a theme! A sort of peace- 
ful aureole surrounds and illumines this thought, in which 
are summed up all the treasures of moral existence, and 
which is the ripest fruit of a well-spent life. Wisdom 
never grows old, for she is the expression of order itself,— 
that is, of the Eternal. Only the wise man draws from life, 
and from every stage of it, its true savor, because only 
he fcels the beauty, the dignity, and the value of life. The 
flowers of youth may fade, but the summer, the autumn, 
and even the winter of human existence, have their majestic 
grandeur, which the wise man recognizes and glorifies. To 
see all things in God; to make of one’s own life a journey 
towards. the ideal; to live with gratitude, with devoutness, 
with gentleness and courage ;—this was the splendid aim of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

3d April 1865.—What doctor possesses such curative re- 
sources as those latent in a spark of happiness or a single 
ray of hope? The mainspring of life is in the heart. Joy 
is the vital air of the soul, and grief is a kind of asthma com- 
plicated by atony. Our dependence upon surrounding cir- 
cumstances increases with our own physical weakness, and 
on the other hand, in health there is liberty. Health is the 
first of all liberties, and happiness gives us the energy which 
is the basis of health. To make any one happy, then, is 
strictly to augment his store of being, to double the inten- 
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sity of his life, to reveal him to himself, to ennoble him and 
transfigure him. Happiness does away with ugliness, and 
even makes the beauty of beauty. The man who doubts it, 
can never have watched the first gleams of tenderness dawn- 
ing in the clear eyes of one who loves ;—sunrise itself is a 
lesser marvel. In Paradise, then, everybody will be beau- 
tiful. For, as the righteous soul is naturally beautiful, as 
the spiritual body is but the visibility of the soul, its im- 
palpable and angelic form, and as happiness beautifies all 
that it penetrates or even touches, ugliness will have no 
more place in the universe, and will disappear with grief, 
sin, and death. 

Heroism, ecstasy, prayer, love, enthusiasm, weave a 
halo round the brow, for they are a setting free of the soul, 
which through them gains force to make its envelope trans- 
parent and shine through upon all around it. Beauty is, 
then, a phenomenon belonging to the spiritualization of 
matter. It is a momentary transfiguration of the privileged 
object or being—a token fallen from heaven to earth in 
order to remind us of the ideal world. 

15th April 1870.—Crucifixrion! That is the word we 
have to meditate today. Is is not Good Friday? 


Suffering was a curse from which man fled; now it 
becomes a purification of the soul, a sacred trial sent by 
Eternal Love, a divine dispensation meant to sanctify and 
ennoble us, an acceptable aid to faith, a strange initiation 
into happiness. O power of belief! All remains the same, 
and yet all is changed. A new certitude arises to deny the 
apparent and the tangible; it pierces through the mystery of 
things, it places an invisible Father behind visible nature, it 
shows us joy shining through tears, and makes of pain the 
beginning of joy. And so, for those who have believed, 
the tomb becomes heaven, and on the funeral pyre of life 
they sing the hosanna of immortality. 



































In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle (C. L. S. C.) Continental European, Classical, English, and 
American subjects are covered in a four years’ course of which 
each year is complete in itself. The Round Table Department 
contains study helps and other items of interest to readers. 


= 


THE SNOWING OF THE PINES 


Softer than silence, stiller than still air 

Float down from high pine-boughs the slender leaves. 

The forest floor its annual boon receives 

That comes like snowfall, tireless, tranquil, fair. 

Gently they glide, gently they clothe the bare 

Old rocks with grace. Their fall a mantle weaves 

Of paler yellow than autumnal sheaves, 

Or those strange blossoms the witch-hazels wear. 

Athwart long aisles the sunbeams pierce their way; 

High up, the crows are gathering for the night; 

The delicate needles fill the air; the jay 

Takes through their golden mist his radiant flight; 

They fall and fall, till at November's close 

The snow-flakes drop as lightly -snows on snows. 
—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


= 


CLASS OF 1913 
Incoming reports seem to show that the present seniors 
are holding up unusually well in numbers. The president 
expects a large number to go through the Golden Gate, 
whose picture is shown on another page, next August. 
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DEATH OF ONE OF CHAUTAUQUA’S EARLY COUNSELORS 

Chautauqua, as she looks back over the wonderful years 
of her history, remembers today with reverent affection her 
noble counselor, Bishop Henry White Warren, one of the 
earliest of that long line of distinguished men who discerned 
the real greatness of the Chautauqua Idea and gladly sprang 
forward to welcome it and to render their highest service in 
the days of its earliest beginning. Many of the old Chau- 
tauquans recall those days when Dr. Warren, who two 
years later was elected a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was affectionately recognized by C. L. S. C. readers 
as one of their special Counselors. He gave the first Recog- 
nition Day address to the C. L. S. C. when the Class of 
"82, after facing the responsibility of being the first class to 
give the Home Reading Course a practical test, were to ex- 
press their faith by their works. Seventeen hundred men 
and women were the honored survivors of that great class 
of 8,000 members who had ventured on their high emprise 
four years earlier, and no distinguished scholar ever ad- 
dressed a graduating class like unto this. Old men and 
women, young men and maidens, people in all the fulness 
of middle life, strong to venture and achieve, had seized 
upon this wonderful opportunity like a band of crusaders. 
That spirit has never died out in these years that have 
followed. True to its ideals has been that first Class of ’82, 
and Chautauqua’s loved Chancellor, still spared to us, looks 
with peculiar tenderness upon these veterans as they file 
before him in the pageant of Recognition Day, many of them 
now old men and women but others still vigorous to bear 
banners and to give the famous yell of the ’82’s, “Height to 
height, Pioneer.” Bishop Warren’s address to those 1,700 
immortals, the first Chautauquans to receive C. L. S. C. 
diplomas, was characteristic of the man whose exhilarating 
volume, “Recreations in Astronomy” had been one of the 
first books put into their hands. How well many of them 
still recall the opening words of its closing chapter, “The 
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universe of God’s name writ large. Thought goes up the 
shining suns as golden stairs and reads the consecutive syl- 
lables—all might, and wisdom, and beauty.” 

A touch of poetry in the thought of the Bishop was 
frequently characteristic of him. In his stirring Recognition 
Day address he said: “What kind of a stupidity would a 
world be where a man’s reason understood everything? 
A world with its mornings reduced to man’s comprehension, 
its bird songs graded down to the scale of a jewsharp, its 
roses to a colored rag on a bonnet, all grandeurs gone, all 
lightnings quenched, all vegetation blighted. It were worse 
than Sahara, for there the lichen on the stones, each bit of 
crystallization, every dewdrop mirroring the infinite 
heavens is past our finding out. It is because the spiritual 
enspheres us and makes our surroundings, that we are pro- 
voked into greatness by the mystery of every inch of earth 
and the infinite sweep of heaven.” 

He entered heartily into the enthusiasm of those early 
days. Some of us remember the telescope which he had 
placed on a convenient hill top at Chautauqua and the 
dainty invitations hektographed with due simplicity, mention- 
ing that Luna and Venus would be at home to their friends 
that night at a given hour. When Bishop Vincent’s eightieth 
birthday was celebrated last February Bishop Warren’s 
greeting took the form of a reminiscence of the days when 
he and Bishop Vincent sat side by side and discussed with 
enthusiasm plans for the new reading circle then developing 
to maturity in Bishop Vincent’s imagination. 

Bishop Warren was a famous traveler and an undaunted 
mountain climber as his ascent of the Matterhorn testifies. 
He was widely known also in the mission fields of his own 
denomination and as a brilliant speaker and friend of every 
good cause. His last visit to Chautauqua was in the sum- 
mer of 1907 when he gave several public addresses and one 
C. L. S. C. Round Table in memory of the old days. Mrs. 
Warren accompanied him and many remember her friendly 
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personality with pleasure. The following telegram was sent 
to her from Chautauqua on the occasion of her husband’s 
death : 


Mrs. Henry W. Warren, 
University Park, Denver, Col. 


The Chautauqua Institution and thousands of Chautauquans 
with a sense of personal loss send sincere sympathy and pay tribute 
to the noble character and inspiring influence of Bishop Warren. 


George E. Vincent, President. 


= 


“THE EVOLUTION OF MRS. THOMAS” 


No more true or touching story of the C. L. S. C. has 
ever been written than the widely known little tale entitled 
“The Evolution of Mrs. Thomas.” The recent death of its 
author, Mrs. Mary H. Field, which occurred at San Diego, 
California, on July 20, recalls her noble services to Chau- 
tauqua when as secretary of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle from 1883 and for 
the ten years following, she watched the development of the 
work with intense interest, writing friendly letters to circles 
and readers up and down the coast, sharing all the new 
educational movements about her and then with an ever- 
ready pen adding as a crowning touch to her labors this 
exquisite little story, “The Evolution of Mrs. Thomas.” 
The story-is an account of a New England woman, trans- 
planted to California, when, as her children begin te grow 
up, she begins to realize that she is dropping behind them, 
that while they love and respect her they look upon her as 
one not to be expected to keep pace with their own new 
knowledge. At a critical moment an advertisement of the 
C. L. S. C. falls in her way and the amazing changes in 
her own life and in that of her household in the years that 
follow are recounted with a truth to life which gives the 
story a peculiar power and has revealed to many C. L. S. C. 
readers latent possibilities for growth which they themselves 
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possess. The story has been read repeatedly both at Chau- 
tauqua and at other assemblies. Mrs. Field was a woman 
of rare literary gifts with a fine sense of humor which gave 
to her writings a touch that was especially appealing. A 
writer in a recent Pacific Coast journal says of her, “Her 
ready pen was at the service of every good cause and gener- 
ous to grace social occasions. Many a graphic report, or 
tenderly written personal tribute, charming poem or jeu 
d’esprit remains, the best history of the event that called it 
forth. Their merit made them constantly sought for publi- 
cation. A missionary appeal would in her hands take the 
form of a quaint and moving story—‘Ezra and Me and the 
Missionary Boards.” Her gay little parody, “This is the 
Church Mrs. Cobb Built,” preserves for smiles and tears the 
roll-call and the very spirit of the united effort that enlarged 
the building of the old pioneer First Church, afterward laid 
low by the earthquake.” 

Many years ago when Mrs. Field’s little tale of Mrs. 
Thomas appeared, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who was long 
a counselor and staunch friend of the C. L. S. C., expressed 
his delight in its captivating qualities and its delicate inter- 
pretation of the daily life of many a struggling woman. 
Later he met Mrs. Field in California and as he grasped her 
hand, said warmly, “Did you write ‘The Evolution of Mrs. 
Thomas?’ God bless you!” Bishop Vincent’s. deep appre- 
ciation of her work was also one of the experiences of her 
life which she always cherished and Chautauqua will hold 
in grateful remembrance her devoted service to the cause 


which she so thoroughly appreciated and did so much to 
foster. 


a? 
THE C. L. S. C. VERANDA 
Beside the always-popular Book Store at Chautauqua, 
New York, is the C. L. S.C. Veranda. During the Assembly 
it is one of the most inviting spots on the grounds, with its 
awning, its comfortable seats, and its hospitable welcome 
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from a cheerful hostess. This year, as last, Mrs. S. Hamilton 
Day was the “Lady of the Veranda,” and many are the C. L. 
S. C. readers who look back with gratitude to the conversa- 
tion with her which decided them to take up the reading. 
Our picture in this Round Table shows Mrs. Day talking 
over the new books with an interested group. 


— 


AN ATTRACTIVE YEAR BOOK 
The C. L. S. C. of Leipsic, Ohio, has prepared a pretty 
collection of programs with a cover in the club colors, gold 
and white. Each program is on a separate page which 
may be detached if desired, and each is prefaced by a well- 
chosen motto. 


= 


BOOKS VS. HOUSEWORK 

“My books and kitchen utensils have been at war with 
each other for a long time and the struggle will not end as 
long as life shall last,” writes a recent graduate. That 
is true of most of us if we may put a liberal interpretation 
upon “kitchen utensils,” and because it is so is the reason 
why everybody should work out for himself, even in a 
homespun way, some sort of scientific management which 
will apply on both utensils and books. Find out the best 
way to do the housework or whatever it may be so that it 
will not occupy every moment of time. There always is 
such a way. It is equally important to learn how to read 
without dawdling or day-dreaming. Give your best atten- 
tion to whatever you do and don’t let your activities overlap 


S 


WORTH-WHILE TALK 
Monologue is not conversation. The art of conversation 
requires both the give and the take of talk, and the people 
who acquire the art truly are those who bring out the best 
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in others and who give their best in return. On some one 
subject or another everybody knows more than you do. Find 
out what that topic may be with this or that acquaintance, 
and encourage him to talk about it. Then if he reciprocates 
tactfully, pay him back in his own coin from your choicest 
treasure. 


od 
‘ CLASS OF 1888 


The president of 1888, Dr. A. E. Dunning, is planning 
to be at Chautauqua next year, as the following letter in- 
dicates : 


Hotel des Trois Rois a Bale, 
Bale, June 26, 1912. 


My dear Classmates of ’88, C. L. S. C.: 


In a few days you will be gathering at Chautauqua, survivors 
of that great and enthusiastic company who held our first meeting 
together twenty-eight years ago. We nearly all were crowned wiih 
dark or auburn hair then, and the blood coursed rapidly through 
our veins. Most of us who are left wear, I hope, today that crown 
of glory which the Scriptures speak of as the hoary head found in 
the way of righteousness. (My crown, by the way, is worn pretty 
thin!) Our work in this sphere of our lives is mainly completed, 
but I congratulate you on having shared your ideals and in some 
degree your experiences. It has been worth much to us that we 
have belonged to a class, the ’88s, whose lives have flowed in one 
current, at least so far as we have been loyal to Chautauqua. And 
now you come to the old meeting place to see others do as we 
did and set out together on the long journey we have taken. Let 
us keep fresh and strong our sympathy with them, and have a 
generous faith that they will show their faith and character by 
worthy deeds. 

I wish I could be with you to recall other days and give 
and take hearty hand clasps with you. I am losing a good deal 
this year by absence from home. My class at Yale held its forty- 
fifth anniversary this week, and expects to have only one more 
meeting, the fiftieth, But I hope to be at Chautauqua next sum- 
mer, our twenty-fifth. 

I laid aside last summer the work I had carried for twenty- 
two years as editor of the Congregationalist, and set out on a year’s 
journey around the world to see the countries and peoples we 
Chautauquans had so long been reading about. The one chief 
lesson I have learned is the essential kinship of all mankind. 
Everywhere among peoples of all colors and conditions I have 
found good men and women and in all the countries I have visited 
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kindnesses have been shown to my wife and to me. I have seen 
rediscovered temples of dead religions in Japan, Corea, China, 
India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey. But in all these lands 
I have seen men and women loving children, cordial to strangers 
and often trying to make the best of hard conditions. On the 
whole I have come to the conclusion that this is a good world, 
ruled by a good God who is revealing himself through those who 
seek him, and that in every nation those who work righteousness 
are acceptable to him. 


I imagine that only a little company of our ’88 comrades will 
sit in their headquarters under our dear old banner. But be 
assured that this round world is growing better and that there 
are millions trying to make it better. I have been through two 
wars on this journey. In China last November and December I 
was in excited cities, in meetings of Chinese and foreigners, and 
in camps of the now successful revolutionists. They were working 
in the hope of helping their fellow-men to freedom and to happier 
homes. I went through the Dardanelles on the last ship entering 
the Straits before they were closed. I visited several of the islands 
in the AEgean Sea captured by Italian men of war. And now I 
have been two months in Italy, part of the time in families whose 
sons are in the army. I am sure that the world is getting tired of 
wars. So let us Chautauquans spend the rest of our years in 
confident hope of better days. I have asked to have one or two 
of the articles I have written for publication sent to our beloved 
Miss Kimball for you, thinking you may like to read them at your 
meetings. I rejoice to hear that our dear Chancellor Vincent still 
lives and serves. 

With hearty love to you, I am, your president for these 
many years, 

A. E. Dunnine, *88. 


a 


Cc. W. GILL 


The author of the critical study of French literature, 
“Character Portrayal,” which appeared in the October 
magazine, is the head of the Chautauqua Book Store, and, 
during the winter semesters, an instructor in the Department 
of English Literature of the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Gill’s naturally fine literary sense has been broadly trained 
by these two lines of occupation, and any literary analysis 
that he makes is worthy of the reader’s best attention. 
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Verses Worth Memorizing 
INDIAN SUMMER* 


These are the days when birds come back, 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 
These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June,— 
A blue and gold mistake. 
Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 
Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 
Oh, sacrament of summer days, 
Oh, last communion in the haze, 
Permit a child to join, 
Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine! 
—Emily Dickinson. 
permission of Little, Brown & Company. 


= 
RULERS OF FRANCE 


MEROVINGIAN DYNASTY 


Clovis 638. Clovis II (Sole King) 
Clotaire I (Sole King) 673. Childeric II 
Clotaire II 691. Thierry III 6. 
Dagobert I - 

CAROLINGIAN DYNASTY 
Pepin the Short 881. Charles the Fat 
Charlemagne 892. Charles the Simple 
Louis the Gentle = Louis IV 
Lothaire Lothair 
Charles the Bald eae Louis V 


Louis II 
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CAPETIAN DYNASTY 


987. Hugh Capet 1223. Louis VIII 
996. Robert 1226. Louis IX (St. Louis) 
1031. Henry I 1270. Philip III 
1060. Philip I 1285. Philip IV 
1108. Louis VI 1314. Louis X 
1137. Louis VII 1316. Philip V 
1180. Philip Augustus 1322. Charles IV 
HOUSE OF VALOIS 

1328. Philip VI 1498. Louis XII 
1350. John the Good 1515. Francis I 
1364. Charles V 1547. Henry II 
1380. Charles VI 1559. Francis II 
1422. Charles VII 1560. Charles IX 
1461. Louis XI 1574. Henry III 


1483. Charles VIII 
HOUSE OF BOURBON 


1589. Henry IV 1715. Louis XV 
1610. Louis XIII 1774. Louis XVI 
1643. Louis XIV 
THE FIRST REPUBLIC 
1792. The Convention 1799. The Consulate 
1795. The Directory 
. THE FIRST EMPIRE 


1804. Napoleon I 
RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS 
1814. Louis XVIII 
“THE HUNDRED DAYS” 
1815. Napoleon I 
THE SECOND RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS 


1815. Louis XVIII 1830. Louis Philippe 
1824. Charles X 


THE SECOND REPUBLIC 
1848. Louis Napoleon, President 
THE SECOND EMPIRE 
1852. Napoleon III 
THE THIRD REPUBLIC 
1870. Provisional Government 1887. M. Carnot, President 


1871. M. Thiers, President 1894. Casimir Périer 
1873. Marshal MacMahon, Pres. 1895. Felix Faure 
1879. M. Grévy, President 1899. Emile Loubet 
1885. M. Grévy, President 1906. Armand Falliéres 
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FICTION BASED ON FRENCH HISTORY 


Fourteenth Century. De Foix. Mrs. Bray. 
The Knight of Mauleon. A Dumas. 
The Lion of Flanders. Conscience. 
The Jacquerie. G. P. R. James. 
Isabel of Bavaria. Dumas. 
The Burgundian. Angellotti. 
Fifteenth Century. The Maid of Orleans. Robinson. 
Agnes Sorel. G. P. R. James. 
Notre Dame de Paris (Hunchback of Notre 
Dame). Victor Hugo. 
Anne of Geierstein, Quentin Durward, 
Walter Scott. 
The King of a Day. Wilford. 
Mary of Burgundy. G. P. R. James. 


= 
NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 


The Round Table welcomed with especial pleasure a 
member of the Guild of the Seven Seals, and after she had 
explained how easy it was for graduates to earn seals for 
their diplomas she added: “I must not close without saying 
a word in behalf of the Letter Circles. You know that for 
several years past the classes as they graduated have had 
an arrangement by which members who might or might not 
meet wrote letters which were sent about and made a real 
acquaintanceship among class members.” “I belong to the 
1911 Letter Circle,” said a delegate, “and I find the inter- 
change of opinions and the personal touch of the liveliest 
interest.” “Last summer the new class at Chautauqua (New 
York), the 1916s, made the same arrangement,” contributed 
an International. “It is the first time that the undergraduates 
have taken up the idea,” said Pendragon. “And we post- 
graduates,” went on the Guild member, “find it a great de- 
light. You see it suits us at all stages,” she smiled, as she 
prepared to read some extracts from one of the letter circles: 


“It was with a thrill of joy I opened the Guild package of 
letters and I think I enjoyed them more this time than ever before 
because I read them to my circle the next day. They enthused the 
members to work for more seals and to wish they could attend 
dear mother Chautauqua.” 

“We are finishing the course in the Magazines by meeting in 
the parks. We take our lunch along. Wéeé have enjoyed the course 
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more than ever this year as the books seem to adjust themselves 
to the trend of the times. I expect to read the C. L. S. C. course 
as long as I have eyes to see. It is part of my life.” 

“When your letters reach me I call my friends and we have 
a feast of good things and your letters are fast making converts 
to the reading course. I feel I am visiting with kindred spirits. 
[ have not been reading the regular course this year as I am 
trying to help my grandson prepare for college.” 


“The Guild is proud of its grandmothers who keep up 
with the times and college spirit,” said the member as she 
finished. “If any of you want to arrange for Letter Circles 
in your classes,” said Pendragon, “write about it to Miss 
Una B. Jones of Stittville, New York, and she will start 
the ball rolling.” 

“Speaking of graduate work,” said a 1912, “I’ve just 
left my Alma Mater’s sheltering arms, you see, and I don’t 
know much about it. Can anyone tell me some of the things 
that graduates do?” “There is always occupation for 
graduates,” said Pendragon. “Here is a report from an Ala- 
bama circle that will show you how old readers keep busy 
even when they have read four cycles, sixteen years, and 
have their diplomas handsomely decorated with seals.” 


“The Chautauquans of Selma, Alabama, as a club, if not as 
individuals, are at the luscious age of sixteen; and, to use a good 
old phrase, they are going on seventeen, for they look forward to 
next year’s C. L. S. C. Course with all the zest of débutantes. We 
have, for some years, given twenty-five dollars to a Federation 
scholarship; this past year we transferred this to the industrial 
scholarship. Through the influence of the County School Improve- 
ment Society we Chautauquans sometime since became interested in 
a school on the outskirts of Selma. In 1911-12 we gave our rural 
protegé a stove, some pictures, and several files of juvenile maga- 
zines. We co-operated with the other clubs to bring Charles 
Zueblin for two lectures. With an individual unanimity that 
amounted to club action we united with the doctors and women 
of our town in securing from Washington an expert to show what 
could be done toward rendering the outlying quarters as sanitary 
as possible until sewerage could be extended that far. In this 
manner we also assisted in organizing and maintaining a Woman’s 
Co-operative Club, a centrally located, well equipped home where 
girls coming to Selma to work can secure wholesome food and 
chaperonage for a sum within their meager salaries. The need for 
such a place is evident from the fact that it has been filled since 
the day it opened and now has a waiting list. We contributed 
money, linen, furniture, books and pictures, and feel a club pride 
that the president of the Chautauquans is one of the most efficient 
officers of this new philanthropy. In February our Chautauqua 
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Circle gave a book shower which enriched the Public Library by 
ninety volumes. Surely these bare bones of our club body are 
sufficient to show that sixteen consecutive years of C. L. S. C. 
reading, instead of petrifying a circle, render the members broad 
minded and altruistic.” 


“What a splendid record!’’ exclaimed a Massachusetts 
woman. 

“T have here,” said Pendragon, “two accounts of Recog- 
nition Day exercises in different parts of the country, one in 
Maine, and one in Indiana. You will like to see how the 
spirit and the methods of the New York Chautauqua are 
followed even at a distance. This report,” he went on, un- 
folding a letter, “is from the corresponding secretary of the 
Ocean Park Society of the Hall in the Grove. She says: 


“ ‘Recognition Day at Ocean Park, Maine, our New England 
Chautauqua-by-the-Sea, will long be remembered by all who were 
fortunate enough to be in this delightful spot on August 15, 1912. 
With old ocean rolling up his waters on the long stretch of clean 
white sand and the great pines breathing out sweet balm upon 
the air the day was beautiful. After the morning devotions the 
Bible study classes, children’s classes, and chorus drill occupied the 
forenoon. Shortly after noon, one of the finest bands in the state 
arrived and led the flower children, dressed in white with wreaths 
of bunch berries on their heads and arms full of flowers, to the 
sea wall where the undergraduates and members of the S. H. G. 
joined the procession. When they reached the Granite State Hotel 
the graduates and speakers fell into line and marched to the Temple 
Grounds where the four arches were appropriately decorated. 

“ *The Recognition Day Exercises were used and three grad- 
uates passed through the Golden Gate. Immediately afterward 
addresses were given in the open, under the pines, before a large 
and appreciative audience. The subjects were an account of the 
summer activities at Chautauqua two years ago; an address on the 
value of correspondence courses and systematic study; a description 
of the beginnings and aims of the C. L. S. C.; and a recital of 
incidents proving the helpfulness of the C. L. S. C. Readings and 
selections by the Assembly Quartet were included in the program. 
A band concert followed the program. The evening was given up 
to a fine concert by the Shubert Male Quartet with Miss Bass 
as reader.’ ” 


“How charming it must have been,” said the Anxious 
One, glancing at the Man Across the Table who for some 
reason forgot to answer anything but “Charming” as he 
returned the glance. “Here is what they did at the Fountain 
Park Chautauqua at Remington, Indiana,” said Pendragon, 
unobservant of this little byplay. “Recognition Day, it ap- 
pears, was on August 2. Our correspondent says: 
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“ ‘Never had Fountain Park appeared more beautiful than on 
this afternoon when a long line of C. L. S. C. readers preceded by 
many dainty flower girls marched beneath stately oaks to the 
Golden Gate. Committees had so planned that the exercises were 
carried out gracefully and fittingly. In the evening a reunion ban- 
quet was served to C. L. S. C. readers. The president of our 
local Chautauqua Circle most graciously presided as toast mistress, 
addressing her family of thirty-five. At her request a member of 
each year’s class present responded. There was a complete reunion 
of one class, the one which passed beneath the arches here in 1910, 
consisting of four members. Letters from absent Chautauquans 
were read. The spirit of fellowship, closest sympathy, and good 
cheer prevailed and it was evident that the year’s motto, “To thine 
own self be true,” was embodied in the lives of those present.’ ” 


“T belong to the Sunflower Circle of Wichita,” began a 
Kansas delegate. “That’s a famous old circle,” interrupted 
Pendragon. “We think so. We sent three graduates to take 
their diplomas at the Winfield, Kansas, Assembiy.” “Good, 
good.” “Our circle is the proud possessor of a beautiful 
banner wrought on a background of royal purple satin with 
the letters ‘C. L. S. C.’ worked in white silk and a large 
sunflower done in the natural colors. Gold fringe trims 
the bottom.” There was a murmur of approval. “It has 
figured at a picnic with which we celebrated the ending of 
last year’s work. It was at the summer camp of one of, 
our members, fourteen miles out of the city.” “An excur- 
sion like that adds zest to an afternoon, doesn’t it?” some 
one commented. 

“We had a long program, I assure you. First we did 
our lesson, the magazine series, and then we gave ourselves 
over to stunts. There was an original story, a circle history, 
a monologue, impersonations, readings, songs, fortune tell- 
ing, travel descriptions, and a spelling match!” “Bravo! 
That’s variety for you!” cried Pendragon while a general 
rustling of notebooks showed that it was a program worth 
taking down for future use. “We have received our books 
for the coming year, and we believe it will prove as interest- 
ing and successful as the last, for our members have lost 
none of their enthusiasm,” declared the delegate amid the 
approving nods of her hearers. 


6 
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“Now to end with,” said Pendragon, “we'll hear the 
report of the very first meeting for the year of one of our 
lively southwestern circles, the Kate Kimball C. L. S. C. 
of St. Louis. ‘The members gathered at the house of the 
president,’ the secretary writes. ‘The meeting was opened 
by prayer, followed by the repetition of the mottoes by each 
member. Our president who was sent as a delegate by the 
class to the “Home Chautauqua (New York)” came back 
filled with enthusiasm in regard to the work to be taken up 
for this year and gave us a talk about what she had en- 
joyed most while there. We shall all profit by her exper- 
iences before the year is gone. Following this came a read- 
ing about the material for the coming year taken from the 
“Chautauqua Quarterly,” and also an account of the credits 
that may be obtained for work done and for special courses 
of reading. Then we read two chapters in “Social Progress 
in Contemporary Europe,” and after the serving of refresh- 
ments, adjourned for a week.’ And that,” went on Pen- 
dragon, “gives us a hint that we should follow. A motion 
to adjourn is in order.” 


4 


CLIP THE NEWSPAPERS 


These are lively days in the near East and next year’s 
C. L. S. C. reading—the Classical Year—will have to do 
with the countries about the Mediterranean. Readers who 
are forehanded will begin now to prepare a scrap-book of 
newspaper clippings which not only will have present in- 
terest in this Continental Year, but will be useful for re- 
ference when the 1913-14 work begins. 
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Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 
“Let Us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


= 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Opentnc Day-—October 1. SpeciaL SunpAY—May, second 
Special Sunpay — November Sunday. 
second Sunday. INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 
Mitton Day—December 9. May 18. 
Cottece Day — January, last SpeciaL SuNpAy—July, second 
Thursday. Sunday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. INAuGuURATION Day — August, 
SpecraL SunpAY—February, sec- first Saturday after first 
ond Suntay. on tee Day—August ond 
; 4 —_ » secon 
LONGFELLOW Day—February ~~ Saturday after first Tuesday. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. Recocnition Day—August, third 
Appison Day—May 1. Wednesday. 


4 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR DECEMBER 


FIRST WEEK—NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 3 
“Paris of the Renaissance” (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, “Reading 
Journey in Paris,” III). 
“Spirit of Democracy and the Literary Awakening ;” “What the 
Renaissance Meant to France’ (Smith, Chapters III, IV). 


SECOND WEEK—DECEMBER 3-10 
“L. Forrer, the Swiss President. The People Sovereign.” 
(THe Cuautauguan, “European Rulers”). 
“Labor Legislation in England and on the Continent;” “The 
Care of the Poor in England and on the Continent” (Ogg, Chapters 
XV and XVI). 


THIRD WEEK—DECEMBER I0-1I7 


“Germany and the Common Man;” “The Spread of Social 
Insurance ;” “Other Helps—Co-operation, Profit-sharing, etc.” (Ogg, 
Chapters XVII, XVIII, XIX). 


FOURTH WEEK-——DECEMBER 17-24 


“The Frenchman and His Savings;” “Advance of the Free- 
dom of the Individual in Law, Religion and Education;” “The 
Growth of Socialism” (Ogg, Chapters XX, XXI, XXII). 


= 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


During the study of Ogg’s “Social Progress in Contemporary 
Europe” constant reference should be made to the books listed in 
the bibliography published in the September Magazine. 
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FIRST WEEK. NOVEMBER 20—DECEMBER 3 

Paper tracing the growth of French democracy as told in “Paris 
of the Renaissance” and in Chapters III and IV of Smith’s 
“Spirit of French Letters.” 

Biographies of Jacques de Molay; the “Black Prince;” Etienne 
Marcel; Hugh Aubriot; Isabeau of Bavaria; Henry V of 
England; Jeanne Darc; Louis XI of France (Cox’s “Cru- 
sades;” Coman & Kendall’s “A Short History of England;” 
Lansdale’s “Paris ;” Bangs’s “Jeanne d’Arc;” Boutet de Mon- 
vel’s “Joan of Arc;” Duruy’s “A History of France”). 

Talk illustrated by drawings, photographs, etc. “How Gothic 
Architecture became Flamboyant, then Transitional, then Ren- 
aissance” (Fergusson’s “Illustrated Handbook of Architecture” ). 

Explanation showing how Froissart’s and Commynes’ work re- 
present the spirit of their times and how they differed from 
each other (Froissart’s “Chronicles;” Commynes’ “Memoirs” 
and extracts in the Warner Library of the World’s Best 
Literature). 

Comparison of “Renard the Fox” and “The Romance of the 
Rose,” with readings. 

Readings from Villon (Warner Library; Longfellow’s “Poetry 
of Europe;” Smith) 

Summary of Mrs. Boguslawski’s article in this magazine. 

SECOND WEEK. DECEMBER 3—IO. 

Summary of Mr. Bestor’s article in this magazine, re-enforced 
by “A Reading Journey through Switzerland” in THe CHAU- 
TAUQUAN for August, 1908. 

Roll Call. “Outline of the History of Switzerland” (“The 
Story of Switzerland” by Stead and Hug). 

Book Review of “Swiss Life in Town and Country” by Story. 

Synopsis of “How Switzerland deals with her Unemployed” in 
19th Century for November, 1908. : 

Comparison of Chapter XV, Ogeg’s “Social Progress in Con- 
temporary Europe” with corresponding material in Cheyney’s 
“Industrial and Social History of England” and Warner’s 
“Landmarks in English Industrial History.” 

Expansion of Chapter XVI, Ogg, by use of Percy Alden’s ar- 
ticles on “Democratic England,” and articles on American 
social work in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for IQIO-II. 

Reading from Schiller’s “William Tell.” 

THIRD WEEK. DECEMBER I10—17. 

Roll Call. “Highways and Byways” in this magazine. 
Summary of Chapter XVII, Ogg, reinforced by Chapters IV 
and XXV of Sidgwick’s “Home Life in Germany.” 

Book Review of Dawson’s “German Life in Town and Country.” 
Synopsis of articles on social insurance in World’s Work, Oc- 
tober, 1907: Engineering Magazine, April, 1907; July, 1907, 
September, 1900; Survey, April 24, 19099; THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
March, 1905. June, 1908; 190th Century, February, 1909; U. S 
Bureau of Labor Bulletin, May, 1908. 

Debate. “Are Labor Unions Beneficial?” (see bibliography in 

Paul M. Pearson’s “Intercollegiate Debates ;” book titles 5-12 on 

page 364 of Ogeg’s “Social Progress”). 
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6. Reading. “Sister Beatrice” in the Library Shelf of this magazine. 
FOURTH WEEK. DECEMBER I7—24. ; 

1. Discussion of wage problems under the subjects of * “living wage,” 
“minimum wage,” “sweating,” “bonus system,” “piece work,” 
“profit sharing.” (Frequent articles in the Survey; articles 
under “Wages” in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature). 

2. Book Reviews of one in each of the following groups on page 
364, Ogg; Bowley or Gilman; Klemm; Hillquit or Ely’s sec- 
ond title. . 

3. Synopsis of the following articles: “Public School Education in 
England” in Contemporary Review, June, 1909; “Daily Life 
in the German School” in Educational Review, January, 1908; 
“Popular Education in Ireland” in The Nation, December 21, 
1905; “State-aided Schools -in Scotland” in School Review, 
November, 1907. 

4. Debate between an individualist and a socialist. 

5. Analysis of Mr. Gill’s article, “Character Portrayal,” in the 
October CHAUTAUQUAN, reinforced by Chapters V and XII 
of Hamilton’s “Materials and Methods of Fiction.” 

6. Reading from William Morris’s “The Dream of John Ball.” 


og 
TRAVEL CLUB 
Travel clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “Paris,” 
latest edition. A large map of Paris and a pocket atlas of Paris and 
the vicinity may be had of the Book Store, Chautauqua, N. Y., for 

80 cents each. Every member should do his best to contribute 

photographs, postcards, pictures in books, and any interesting 

Paris mementoes he may have to a general collection which should 

be on exhibition at each meeting. 

FIRST WEEK 
1. Review of French conditions at the time of St. Louis’ death 
(Duruy’s * ‘History of France,” Chapters XXIV and XXV). 
2. Composite Story of the reign of Philip the Fair (Duruy, Chap- 
ter XXVI). 

3. Sketch of the history of the Knights Templars (Cox’s “Cru- 

sades;” Haynie’s “Paris Past and Present”). 

4. Outline of Thierry’s “The Formation and Progress of the Third 
Estate in France.” 

Readings summarizing “Social France in the Time of Philip 
Avgustus” by Luchaine, translated by Krehbiel. Whenever 
possible during this summary points of resemblance and con¢ 
trast with the times of Louis IX and of Philip the Fair should 
be indicated. 


uw 


SECOND WEEK 

Roll Call. Events in Duruy, Chapter XXVII. 

2. Genealogical Table on blackboard showing how the House of 
Valois came to the throne (Duruy). 

3. Quiz on the Hundred Years’ War (Duruy; Coman & Kendall’s 
“A Short History of England ;” Oman’s “The Hundred Years’ 
War;” Creasy’s “Fifteen Decisive Battles”). 

Readings about the Hundred Years’ War from Froissart’s 
“Chronicles ;” Smith’s “Spirtt of French Letters”). 


ee 
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Story of Jeanne Dare (Bangs’s “Jeanne d’Arc;” Mark Twain’s 
“Joan of Arc;” Boutet de Monvel’s “Joan of Arc”). 
Book Review of Robinson’s “The Maid of Orleans.” 
Readings, with assignment of parts, of Shakespeare’s “Henry V.” 
THIRD WEEK 

1. Comparison of the map of Paris under Philip Augustus in the 
October magazine with that of Paris under Charles V in 
this issue. 

2. Biographies. “Etienne Marcel,” “Bertrand du Guesclin,” “Hugh 
Aubriot” (Duruy; Jamison’s “The Life and Times of Bert- 
rand du Guesclin;” encyclopedias). 

3. Readings from Christine de Pisan (Quoted in Smith’s “Spirit 
of French Letters”). 

4. Roil Call. Events connected with the Maison aux Piliers (Hotel 
de Ville) up to the present time (Baedeker; Lansdale’s “Paris ;” 
Haynie; Martin’s “Stones of Paris;” Hamerton’s “Paris,” 
Chapter VII). 

Book Review of Dumas’ “Isabel of Bavaria” or Angellotti’s “The 
Burgundian.” 

6. Readings from Reade’s “The Cloister and the Hearth” selected 

to show mediaeval customs. 
FOURTH WEEK 

1. Roll Call. “Events connected with the Bastille’ (Baedeker; 
Lansdale; Haynie; Martin; Hare’s “Paris.” ) 

2. Character ‘Study of “Louis XI” (Duruy; Commynes’ “Chron- 

icle” uf which extracts may be found in the Warner “Library 

of the World’s Best Literature”). 


YH Hw 


3. Reading from Commynes (Warner Library). 

4. Debate as to which was the greater monarch, Louis IX or 
Louis XI (see previous references for Louis IX; and Wil- 
lert’s “The Reign of Louis XI”). 

5. Book Review of Scott’s “Quentin Durward.” 

6. Original Story; time, reign of Louis XI; place, Paris. The 


object of this story should be to introduce information about 
manners, customs, dress, domestic architecture, etc. 

Readings from Burckhardt’s “Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy,” Parts III and IV. 


= 


REVIEW AND SEARCH QUESTIONS ON DECEMBER 
READING 


EUROPEAN RULERS: THEIR MODERN SIGNIFICANCE. CHAPTER III. 
“LUDWIG FORRER, THE SWISS PRESIDENT” 

1. How is Switzerland handicapped? 2. What has her govern- 
ment in common with ours? 3. Describe the Glarus open-air parlia- 
ment. 4. How does this meeting help to an understanding of Swiss 
political life? 5. What has been the career of President Forrer? 
6. Of Vice-President Miller? 7. What are the duties of the presi- 
dent? 8. What are the departments of the government? 9. Describe 
the Federal Council. 10. The Federal Assembly and its two councils. 
11. Discuss the initiative and referendum in Switzerland. 12. What 
is said of political parties in Swifzerland? 13. What makes the 
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effectiveness of the Swiss array? 14. How is Switzerland important 
internationally? 15. Speak of the excellence of Swiss institutions. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON A READING JOURNEY IN PARIS 
CHAPTER III. PARIS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

1. Who succeeded Louis IX? 2. What sort of man was Philip 
the Fair and what were his chief activities? 3. What happened 
to the Temple? 4. What is the date of the Church of St. Leu? 
5. What were the étuves? 6. How did the house of Valois come to 
the throne and what was the cause of the Hundred Years War? 
8.What did Etienne Marcel do? 9. What has been the history of 
the House of Pillars and its successors? 10. Who started the new 
city wall? 11. What was the Bastille originally? 12, What other 
improvements did Charles V make in Paris? 13. When was the 
visit of the Emperor of Germany? 14. What were the Maillotins? 
15. Describe the festivities connected with the king’s marriage. 
16. What troubles stirred France at the beginning of the 15th 
century? 17. Connect Jeanne Darc with Paris. 18. What sort of 
man was Louis XI and what advantages did he bring to France? 
19. What was the most important result of Charles VIII’s war 
in Italy? 20. What are some of the churches belonging to this 
period? 21. What are some of the examples of domestic architec- 


ture? 
ad 


SEARCH QUESTIONS ON DECEMBER READING 


1. What was the Latin name of Switzerland? 2. How many 
cantons are there? 3. What is the highest mountain? 

1. What woman bore the title of King of France? 2. Under 
what circumstances did King John the Good die in England, al- 
though arrangements had been made for his ransom? 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON NOVEMBER 
READING 

1. Tit for tat, a blow for a blow. Roland and Oliver were 
two followers of Charlemagne so evenly matched that they fought 
for five days on an island in the Rhine without either gaining the 
advantage. 2. The Romance of the Rose. 3. A law enacted by the 
Church of Rome in 1040, during the reign of Henry I, son of Hugh 
Capet. It forbade private wars between Wednesday at sunset and 
Monday at sunrise, and also during Advent, Lent, and on Church 
fast and feast days. 4. Philip III who brought to France from the 
East the bodies of his father (Louis IX), wife, son, brother and 
brother-in-law. 


Talk About Books 


Tue New Europe, 1789-1880. By Reginald W. Jeffery. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


A valuable reference book on the history which the French Revo- 
lution created not only in France but also in other countries has 
been written from an impartial though English point of view by 
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Reginald W. Jeffery, A.M., of Brasenose College, Oxford. The 
Revolution, its sequel in the Napoleonic wars, the dramatic story 
of Poland, the later struggles that convulsed the continent through 
the middle fifty years of the 19th century—these topics, too weightily 
told for mere careless reading, have sufficient detail to make the 
volume of great value to students. A wealth of diagrams, genea- 
logical tables, bibliographies and maps adds much to the book’s use- 
fulness. 
The volume is too heavy with a disheartening expanse of text 
page. A two-volume form would have been pleasanter. 
Paris. By Margery Williams. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 
The Peeps at Great Cities series aims to give a succession of word 
pictures of such scenes as must be of especial interest to young 
readers. The volume on Paris follows this plan in charming 
detail. Street scenes and types, parks and gardens, children, holi- 
days—all are subjects treated with truth as to fact and charm as 
to style. 
Stories GRANDMOTHER ToLtp. By Kate Forrest Oswell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 40 cents net. 
It used to be thought that the ability to tell stories to children was 
a gift of nature. Of late years it has been cultivated like any other 
art, and publishers have put forth not only books telling how to 
do it but books of material. “Stories Grandmother Told” is such 
a book, and it is more, for its age-old folk lore tales, gathered from 
many centuries, are related with such directness and simplicity that 
children may read them for themselves. 

































Via Lucis anp OrHer Poems. By Alice Harper. Nashville: Pub- 
lishing House of the M. E. Church, South. $1.00. 


This slender volume of verse is the promising beginning of a 
writer who has ideals and who knows how to express them with 
correctness and some lyric charm. More spontaneity and a lighter 
touch may be looked for in Miss Harper’s second collection, now 
in press. Meanwhile it is pleasant to note work well above the 
mediocrity of much of the current verse. 

Tue Hesrew Propuets or Patriots AND LEADERS oF IsRAEL. By 


— Chamberlin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1.00. 


Miss Chamberlin is so well known as a teacher of and writer on 
Biblical topics that this volume on “The Hebrew Prophets” needs 
nothing beyond her name as a voucher for its correctness and the 
admirable management of its material. Its adaptation to the young 
people for whom it is intended, however, is so intelligently ade- 
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quate as to merit the especial attention of religious teachers, while 
the deft suggestion of the possibilities resultant from an appli- 
cation of the prophets’ teachings to the conditions of modern life 
is beyond praise. The book is furnished with ample illustrative 
and map material. The one drawback of its form is its weight, a 
fault so often found as to suggest that publishers never read any 
bound books but confine themselves to galley proofs. 
HEALTH IN Home Aanp Town. By Bertha Millard Brown. Boston 
and New York. D. C. Heath & Company. 50 cents postpaid. 
What we have always seen possesses no novelty for us and to 
it we pay small heed. It is, therefore, an excellent idea to have 
the facts of everyday living, the facts of household and city sani- 
tation, of the public utilities, of domestic economy, detailed for 
the attention of young people who take them all as a matter of 
course without realizing that “there’s a reason” and that there are 
people giving their lives to its development. Miss Brown’s book is 
comprehensive, well written, and well illustrated. 
Teachers will find the bibliography exceptionally useful. 
PracTicAL ENGLIsH Composition. By Carolyn M. Gerrish and Mar- 
garet Cunningham. Boston and New York: D. C. Heath & 
Company. $1.00. 
The authors of this textbook on “Practical English Composition” 
evidently have profited by the tales of English fearfully and 
wonderfully written which emanate from colleges whenever spring 
and autumn bring their crops of entrance examination papers, 
and have laid stress throughout the volume on constant practical 
application of the principles laid down in the text and indicated 
in the illustrative examples quoted. Explanations are short and 
clear, suggestive topics interesting and pertinent, and insistence 
on accuracy is palatable as well as constant. Such a book is 
valuable not only for the teaching of writing but for the teaching of 
talking. After their schooldays the number of pupils writing 
more than an occasional letter is a negligible quantity, whereas 
the number talking is a body of the whole. If schoolday speech 
received attention as well as schoolday writing there would be an 
improvement in vocabularies whose expression of approval is limited 
to “Grand” or “Dandy” and of disapproval to “Awful.” This 
volume has a wealth of possibilities. 
Tue TEACHING oF AMERICAN History. By Andrew C. McLaughlin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. $1.10 postpaid. 
This outline guide, intended for use with “A History of the 
American Nation” is rich in topics, study hints and bibliographies 
of great value to teachers and students. 
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Tue AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL AND SoME oF ITs ProBLeMs. 
Julius Sachs. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.10. 
American secondary schools have been developed with enthusiasm, 


and while their own methods have been in process of moulding, 
they have not hesitated to appeal for help to the nations of Europe 
wherever there was anything worth learning from their educational 
systems. Dr. Sachs has made a study of the secondary teacher as 
he is and as he ought to be, and he has made known the results of 
his work without hesitation. His frankness merits the attention 
of all educators interested in this phase of work. Part II of 
the book discusses public and private secondary schools in their 
present aspects, and the educational policy of the secondary school, 
with analysis of the continuation school and the function of the 
educational expert. The appendix supplies valuable teaching out- 
lines. 





By 


HEALTH AND Happiness. A Message to Girls from Eliza M. Mosher. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Mosher’s work in the Chautauqua Summer Schools will make 
this volume on “Health and Happiness” welcomed for her vigorous 
and cheerful sake as well as for its own excellence. In simple 
and direct language illustrated by clear drawings the author 
teaches nature’s plan of keeping the body symmetrical by main- 
taining the pelvis in correct position and carrying the head high, 
and explains the results upon the anatomy and the health of a 
failure to obey the laws and the precepts of hygiene. The funda- 
mentals of physiology are told delicately and their importance 
is emphasized urgently yet with a gentleness amply reassuring 
to the most delicate and nervous girl. 

Art in France. By Louis Hourticq. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

No better handbook of French art has been written than this 
by the Inspector of Fine Arts in the city of Paris. Its survey 
is chronological and covers architecture, painting, sculpture and 
the lesser arts with a sufficient indication of the temper of each 
period. The book is lavishly illustrated with small but clear repro- 
ductions and contains very full bibliographies. 

Was Curist Divine? By William W. Kinsley. Boston: Sherman, 


French & Co. $1.00 net; postage 10 cents. 
This latest book of William W. Kinsley is intimately connected 


in thought with “Man’s Tomorrow” and “Does Prayer Avail?” 
by the same author. Taken together these three books give the 
author’s complete view of a wide and important field of inquiry, 
yet each volume gives a beautiful unit of thought. The question 
asked by the title of this book is a burning one and Mr. Kinsley 
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answers it fearlessly, disregarding time-worn creeds and thread- 
bare traditions. He bases his argument upon three questions: 
“Is man of sufficient consequence to warrant Christ’s coming?’ 
“Is such earthly mission necessary to free man from the guilt 
and power of sin?” “Are there in the characteristics and career 
of Christ convincing evidences that he was that Divine Visitant 
engaged in this mission of mercy?” With keen logic Mr. Kinsley 
answers these questions, throwing upon his argument the flood- 
light of modern scientific discovery, especially in the fields of 
physical and psychological research. His reasoning leads un- 
erringly to the following conclusion, which is the closing statement 
of the book: “This Christ is indeed that Divine Deliverer to 
whose advent nature and revelation so long pointed with pro- 
phetic fingers, and of whose reign of love we have the blessed 
assurance there shall be no end.” While some of the author’s 
views, notably those concerning probation after death and the final 
fate of the unrighteous, might not satisfy all readers, yet his 
conclusion of the entire question of Christ’s divinity will stand the 
test of the most rigidly orthodox reader. Very forcefully is the 
harmony existing between science and revelation set forth in this 
little book. 

Tue Girt or Steer. By Bolton Hall. New York: Moffatt-Yard 

& Company. $1.25. 

“The Gift of Sleep” sounds attractive—whether it ministers to you 
or not depends upon your own stage in life’s progress. It is 
full of suggestive thoughts and written in that easy conversational 
style which made an earlier book of Mr. Hall’s, “Three Acres 
and Liberty,” altogether compelling. The book reads itself. The 
feeling of one reviewer is that the book is scrappy and therefore not 
calculated to make altogether the impression the author intended. 
Though its outlook on the things of the Spirit has suggestiveness, 
whether it has enough clinching power to bind its ideas firmly may 
be questioned. An appendix dealing with some special aspects of 
the sleep problem has been introduced at the close. 

Epwarp Irvinc: MANn, TEeAcHER, Propuet. By Jean Christie Root. 

Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.00. 

This is the striking story of a richly gifted and lovable Presby- 
terian clergyman who was born in Scotland in 1792, preached in 
London from 1821 to 1832 and, after being formally deposed from 
the ministry, died of broken heart in 1834. The tragedy which we 
follow in this little book is that of an intensely human, gifted and 
ardent minister, high-minded and devoted to an unusual degree, 
who comes into violent contact with the most conservative theolog- 
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ical institution of the times. Great as preacher and pastor, he was 
deeply loved by multitudes and wielded large influences over the 
public. His style of preaching was dramatic and hortatory. “Abjure 
thou the maxims of a metallic age; Oh, be thou a man far above 
the world!” he cries in one of his great sermons. It must be 
confessed that much of his later work in the church seems full of 
confusion and hysteria. His dearest friends, Carlyle and Coleridge, 
although they speak of him with deepest affection and regard, ex- 
press regret because of his exaggerations and hallucinations. He 
was a thorough supernaturalist and looked upon miracles of healing 
as real experiences in his own day, the result of prayer and religion. 
The outcome was growing misunderstanding between preacher and 
people which finally developed into a trial for heresy and his de- 
position from the ministry in his own little home church in Annon, 
Scotland. He later joined what was called the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, a group of people sometimes called irvingites as he was 
their most famous adherent. 

It seems good to be reminded of the story of one of God's 
noble men who served his age as minister and prophet. His spirit 
was broken by trouble but his memory is cherished and blesses 
many a life. 





SprrituAL Cutture AND Socrat Service. By Charles S. Macfar- 
land, Secretary Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00 net. 

We have failed to picture Jesus adequately in terms of moral 

power. The task of the Church is to transform a chaotic democ- 

racy into an ordered kingdom of heaven. These two sentences 
suggest the scope of the thesis in groups of chapters presenting 

“The Pattern on the Mount,” “Social Redemption and the Cul- 

ture of Self.” Brotherhoods cannot take the place of brotherhood. 

Our social movements, our philanthropic enterprises, our economic 

betterments and other institutions, instead of taking the place of 

Gospel, pulpit, truth and religion, can never endure, can never be 

more than the outward passing semblance of a kingdom of heaven, 

without some institution, some spiritual school which is ever 
teaching men ‘that salvation does not rest in political economy or in 
social enterprise. We may outgrow religions but not religion: the 

realization that above us, beyond us, and yet about us there is a 

spiritual order in which we live and move and have our being. 

In such wise the author catches attention, stimulates thought, and 

cultivates religious perspective. The volume is one of a series of 

Handhooks projected by the Federal Council of Churches. 
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MouNTAINS OF THE Brste, By J. J. Summerbell. Boston: 
Sherman, French and Company. $1.00. Postage 1o cents. 


The “Mountains of the Bible” are treated by the author of the book 
thus named in a simple and unique manner. Each mountain is 
described geographically, then the wonderful experiences that the 
truly religious heroes of the ancient times had upon these mountains 
are delightfully told. The practical lessons which the student and 
teacher and minister may get from the study of the experiences 
of these men who received such wonderful revelations from God,” 
are helpful. A careful perusal of this book creates a desire to live 
so closely to the Father of all good that one may have mountain- 
top spiritual experiences as did the prophets and apostles of old, 
even when the battle of life might tend toward creating a low plane 
of spiritual living. It teaches that out of the greatest trials come 
the greatest good, and that without the cross, we cannot wear 
the crown. It strengthens our belief in an all-wise heavenly Father, 
and creates a greater appreciation of the sacrifice that was made for 
the world on Mt. Calvary. 
In CamsBripce Backs. By Mary Taylor Blauvelt. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company. $1.20 net. 
In this day of rush and bustle it is comforting to find a DeMorgan 
who jogs gently along through 500 pages and an occasional thinker 
who puts his thoughts in the calm solution of the essay and does not 
try to crystallize it in a sparkling volume of alleged fiction. Miss 
Blauvelt has done a friendly act in giving to the world her ideas 
on Friendship and Immortality, on Love and on the writing of 
History. They are the intelligent, thoughtful expression of a 
well-read woman not afraid to tell her own conclusions. 
THE ProcressivE Roap To READING. By Burchill, Ettinger and 
Shimer. New York: Silver, Burdett & Company. Book One, 
32 cents; Book Two, 40 cents; Book Three, 48 cents; Book 
Four, 50 cents; Plan of Work, 25 cents. 
When a small child of six reads a new story smoothly, swiftly and 
with understanding, the interest and novelty of the performance 
prompt immediate investigation as to the method of teaching. The 
result of one such investigation is an acquaintance with “The 
Progressive Road to Reading,” prepared by a teacher and two 
district superintendents of New York City, “tried out” in one of the 
Manhattan Public Schools, and used now in an increasing number 
of cities over the country. The volume entitled “Plan of Work” 
outlines the entire method for the teacher, explains oral work, black- 
board work, phonetics, the use of diacritical marks and so on. The 
four readers are, of course, of progressive difficulty, but they begin 
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at the very first lesson with a story—of a hen and a bag of flour— 

which has movement, dramatic interest, and sympathetic appeal. The 

later volumes introduce the world’s great stories, providing the 

series with a content of real literary value. Every teacher of read- 

ing should know “The Progressive Road;” every mother should 

have the books at home. 

Stories FOR THE Twiticut. By Eva E. Jackson. Chicago: W. B. 
Rose. 50 cents. Postage 8 cents. 

A score of tales for small children fills this volume. Each has 

its interest and its moral. The vocabulary is somewhat too dif- 

ficult for the age of the children addressed. 

A MAN witH a Purpose. By John T. M. Johnston. Chicago: R. 
R. Donnelley & Sons Co. $1.00 net. 

A biography of an American business man, self-made, is a psycho- 

logical study. The mental endowments and their practical applica- 

tion, the shrewdness, the honesty and knowledge of the world of 

A. D. Brown, a shoe manufacturer of St. Louis, are all presented 

in this life story, written by an admirer. 

Tue Eacue’s Brive. By O. C. Auringer. New York: William R. 
Jenkins & Company. 

“The Eagle’s Bride” is a single poem, musical, descriptive, teaching 

a lesson of mercy. It is worthily set forth in clear type and attractive 

covers. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By John M. Colaw and James K. Powers. 
Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 90 cents. 
Built on the pupil’s knowledge of elementary arithmetic, this 
algebra develops new ideas with clearness and with a constant use 
of previously acquired material. The book is adapted as closely 
as possible to practical life while it also follows the time-honored 

path of training of the reasoning powers. 

Open Arr Crusapers. Edited by Sherman C. Kingsley. Published 
free by the United Charities of Chicago, 51 LaSalle Street. 

In this anti-tuberculosis work no agent has been more directly pro- 

ductive of good than the open air schools in which children have 

been healed and taught and have at the same time learned unalter- 

ably valuable lessons of hygiene and right living. This book tells 

what has been done in Chicago, entering into detail valuable for 

all who are contemplating work in such a school. 

Bectnners’ GERMAN. By Max Walter and Carl A. Krause. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 postpaid. 

The collaborators in “Beginners’ German” have used with great in- 

telligence the ordinary conversational necessities of every-day living 

as a basis for the teaching of the language. Ample directions to the 
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instructor offer intelligent and sufficient guidance for the teaching 
of grammar, while sections of the book give exercises that have 
interesting content and are not merely the bald remarks of the usual 
text-book intent on extracting verbal forms from the depths of the 
student’s memory. Verbs are not absent in the mass, and the 
learner may be thankful for their clearness of arrangement. 
CarRoLA WoekRISHOFFER. Her Lire AND Work. Published by the 
Class of 1907 of Bryn Mawr College. 
That a young woman—and a rich young woman at that—should, 
at her early death, receive the admiration and outspoken praise 
of men and women her elders in years and experts in the work 
upon which she was but just entering, is a measure of tribute that 
speaks eloquently of her personality and capacity. To Carola 
Woerishoffer, a girl of twenty-five, who came to her death by 
accident about a year ago such praise was paid by educators, 
by social workers, by city officials, by editors, by economists, and 
this volume, published by her class at Bryn Mawr, is its record. 
Miss Woerishoffer knew from childhood what she wanted to do and 
she trained herself for the task. She shrank from no effort to 
put herself in touch with the people she wanted to help—even to 
working as a laundry girl that she might learn the conditions of 
such labor. She died while pursuing her work in the service of the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration. By her will she left 
handsome sums to many worthy objects, which felt themselves 
enriched as much by her sympathy and understanding as by this 
practical addition. The book is worth reading. 
South AMERICAN ProptemMs. By Robert E. Speer. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 75 cents. 
Mr. Speer has written his book for the purpose of arousing interest 
in South American missions, and he has posed his questions with 
intelligence and answered them with conviction. “Are Protestant 
missions in South America warranted? Can such missions avoid 
Roman opposition? If not, should they be continued? How 
may they secure adequate recognition and support?” These are 
the themes which the author discusses from first-hand knowledge. 
His conclusions may not meet with agreement everywhere, but, 
granting his premises, they are logical. A good historical sketch 
opens the volume. It is well gotten up. 
Tue INDEPENDENCE oF Cuite. By A. Stuart M. Chisholm. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Company. $1.50 net. 
Students of Mr. VanDyke’s “Reading Journey through South Amer- 
ica” in THe CHAUTAUQUAN for 1911-12 will learn with interest of 
this book on Chile which makes capital reading supplementary to 
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Mr. VanDyke’s discussion of this section of the country. Chile's 
rise from despotism to freedom is followed by Mr. Chisholm with 
care, and at the same time the historical story is written with 
ease and charm. The volume is well produced. 

LincoLtn AND ANN Rutiepce. By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis: 
Sigma Publishing Company. $1.50. 

An admirer of Lincoln has prepared an epic on that part of the 

great president’s life which concerned his relations with the beautiful 

Ann Rutledge whose early death caused him lifelong sorrow. The 

author’s hexametérs move smoothly, though their beauty is some- 

what marred by too close a following of Wordsworth’s doctrine 
concerning the possibilities inherent in the commonplace. 

Tue Last Worp. By James and Mary Baldwin. New York: 
Broadway Publishing Company. $1.00 postpaid. 

The authors of “The Last Word” “hold that valid Philosophy, 

equally with Religion, must avail the layman,” and they have 

endeavored to “clarify the ultimate Principle by applying it to the 

solution of everyday problems.” They claim to have invented a 

scientific formula for happiness in a “new philosophy that is all 

‘Motional’ in root ‘and optimistic in flower.” The discoveries of 

modern science are called upon in support of the thesis. The 

book is not easy reading. 

Tue Macic Story. By Frederic Van Rensselaer Dey. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Company. Boards, 50 cents net, leather, $1.00 
net. 

Part One of Dey’s “The Magic Story” concerns itself with the tale 
of several young fellows, newspaper men, artists, real estate agents, 
in New York who have almost if net quite reached the “down and 
out” stage. The setting is vivid and furnishes the object for the 
Magic Story, which makes up the second part of the small volume. 
The Story relates the experiences of a young man whose efforts 
were at first attended with success, but fire destroyed his posses- 
sions and for a considerable period he seemed to lose his poise 
completely. One night he beheld the vision of his better self, or 
“plus-entity,” and through the constant striving to attain to that, 
the up-building and development of his old manly, self-reliant, and 
success-compelling spirit was accomplished. The author has woven 
into his story some of the fundamental New Thought principles 
and holds that each of us is endowed with good qualities, the 
cultivation of which will result in the triumph of the higher or 
better self over the lower. 


The story was first published some years ago and is now in its 
second edition. 





